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SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE EIGHT-YEAR STUDY 
FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION 


WILFORD M. AIKIN 


In the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals 


Or six children who enter the 
seventh grade, three are graduated 
from the senior high school; one 
goes to college. Where are the other 
five? What have we done for them? 

We have been so concerned with 
the one that we have failed to do 
what we should and could have done 
for the five. In most communities 
the failure of one of its students in 
college does more harm to the high 
school’s prestige than does its fail- 
ure to adjust a hundred boys and 
girls to the life of the community. 
This overemphasis on the college 
preparatory function of the secon- 
dary school is deep-seated in our 
social and educational tradition. 

The Commission on the Relation 
of School and College was estab- 
lished in 1930. It grew out of a 
conviction that fundamental recon- 
struction of secondary education 
must come and that it could not be 
done without the cooperation of the 
colleges. That cooperation agreed 
to waive prescribed entrance re- 
quirements for 30 schools or school 
systems. The schools took the re- 
sponsibility of having their gradu- 
ates who went to college ready for 
college work, but they were free to 


do it in the ways the school thought 
best for each pupil. For those not 
going to college the schools were 
entirely free to provide experiences 
appropriate to the pupils’ need and 
abilities. Their attempts to meet this 
challenge have resulted in the great- 
est growth in these schools’ history. 
A detailed account of the resulting 
changes in curriculum, teaching 
methods, and administration will 
appear in the formal report of the 
Commission’s work. However, it 
should be stated here that the new 
work developed in these schools has 
as great significance for noncollege 
students as for those who continue 
their education beyond high school. 

This paper is a brief evaluation of 
some aspects of the work of the 30 
schools. In an attempt to discover, 
while the pupil is still in high 
school, whether he is making prog- 
ress toward goals the school con- 
siders important, the Study has 
developed and used new tests or 
instruments of evaluation in areas 
hitherto considered too intangible 
for measurement. They may be se- 
cured by writing Dr. Ralph Tyler, 
Department of Education, Universi- 


ty of Chicago. 
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The study of the success of stu- 
dents in college was undertaken 
intensively because it has been as- 
sumed that satisfactory college work 
depends on certain prescribed sub- 
jects in the high school. This has 
been for generations the basis of 
school and college relations. We 
wanted answers to such questions 
as these: 

Does success in college depend 
upon the study of a certain pattern 
of subjects in the high school? 

Is a student handicapped in col- 
lege if his high school work does 
not follow the prescribed pattern of 
units? 

Can the high school adapt its work 
to individual interests, abilities, and 
needs, and still equip its students 
to do satisfactory college work? 

More specifically, are three units 
of mathematics, two of foreign 
language, single units of science or 
history essential as preparation for 
college? 

The first class in the Eight-Year 
Study entered college in September, 
1936, and graduated last June. The 
fifth class began their college 
careers last September. Approxi- 
mately 10,000 students from the 
30 schools have now entered 250 
colleges. About 2,000 of them have 
been carefully studied by a compe- 
tent, impartial staff chosen from col- 
lege faculties. 

For purposes of comparison, each 
pupil from one of the 30 schools 
was matched with another pupil of 
the same age, sex, background, and 
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scholastic aptitudes. The ‘matchees” 
came from schools outside the Study 
and followed the prescribed college 
preparatory pattern. 

These results can now be te- 
ported: 

1. On the basis of grades, there 
is a slight difference which may not 
be statistically significant favoring 
the students from the 30 schools. 

2. Students from the six schools 
that departed most markedly from 
the conventional pattern made de- 
cidedly better grades than their 
matchees. 

3. Forty-six students who had no 
mathematics beyond the ninth grade 
made decidedly better grades in all 
subjects including mathematics than 
their matchees. 

4. There is no discoverable rela- 
tionship between the pattern of high 
school subjects and success in col- 
lege. 

5. The evidence indicates clearly 
that if a high school knows its stu- 
dents well, counsels them wisely, 
gives them, in and out of the class- 
room, experiences which promote 
their growth and meet their needs, 
those who go on to college will do 
well. 

6. Competence in the use of the 
English language is the one ability 
clearly essential to college success, 
but conventional high-school English 
courses seldom develop that ability 
fully. 

The study brought forth much 
data in terms other than academic 
records. The following findings 
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were drawn from the responses of 
several hundred matched pairs. The 
letters S and C will be used to in- 
dicate the special curriculum stu- 
dents and the comparison students, 
respectively: 

1. Distribution of time.—Only 
insignificant differences were re- 
ported in respect to hours spent in 
study, class, commuting, and outside 
work for selfsupport. 

2. Organized campus activities.— 
Substantial differences were found 
between the freshman S§ and C 
groups. The S group reveals more 
liking for organized activities and 
also more frequent participation in 
a wider range of activities. The C 
group had many more dislikes. 

3. Informal activities and hob- 
bies—The S group is more active 
in (a) “intellectual’’ hobbies like 
writing, research, and independent 
study; (4) both creative and appre- 
ciative esthetic experiences; (¢) such 
“passive popular” activities as watch- 
ing athletic contests; and (d) 
strictly social pastimes like dancing 
and dating. Only in informal sports 
and such “home” activities as cook- 
ing, housekeeping, and gardening 
are the two groups alike. The S 
group regularly reports more radio 
programs of classical music, dra- 
matics, forums, and speeches; the 
C group lists more variety programs. 
In the freshman class the § group 
listed more concerts, lectures, and 
plays, while the C group attended 
mote movies; in the sophomore class 
these differences were not appreci- 


able. Among magazines, the $§ 
group reports more “elite and 
smart,” more special interest (as 
photography), and more miscellan- 
eous magazines. The C group re- 
ports more popular weeklies and 
monthlies, and monthly reviews. 
The students in the S$ group read 
slightly more books apart from 
course requirements. 

4. Problems.—In the autumn, the 
S freshmen reported fewer prob- 
lems in study methods and organi- 
zation of time, but had relatively 
more trouble with “emphasis on 
memorization,” “‘little free time,” 
and ‘‘many activities.” The C group 
more often met difficulty in ‘‘organ- 
izing material,” “lack of guidance,” 
note-taking, study environment, and 
determining vocational aptitudes. 

5. Adequacies of high-school 
background.— The freshman C 
group more often emphasized good 
courses and quality of instruction, 
while the S group was more con- 
cerned with study tools and methods 
of work. In the sophomore group, 
the S’s emphasized training in inde- 
pendent thinking and work and 
preparation for responsibility. 

6. Deficiencies of high-school 
back ground.—The S$ freshmen more 
often mentioned lack of preparation 
in English composition and con- 
sidered themselves inadequately pre- 
pared for various characteristics of 
college, including examinations, im- 
personality of teaching, grading 
systems, and the factual background 
demanded. The C group more often 
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felt that they had received poor 
training in independent work and 
research and that the school-college 
transition was made more difficult 
because high-school work was too 
easy. They also noted that they had 
not developed good study habits, 
and that the quality of high-school 
teaching was poor. 

7. College ideal—As sopho- 
mores, the two groups combined 
listed the following, in order of fre- 
quency: get vocational training, ac- 
quire a broad general knowledge, 
develop the ability to get along with 
others, learn to think critically, find 
values and ideals in life, learn to 
adjust easily, make social contacts, 
and acquire the ability to under- 
stand contemporary affairs. The S 
group more frequently mentioned 
developing discriminating cultural 
tastes and acquiring broad general 
knowledge, while the C group more 
often noted the desire to learn to 
think critically and to develop a 
sense of values and philosophy of 
life. 

8. Success and failure of college. 
—tThe students in each group men- 
tioned most frequently that they 
were getting a start toward broad 
knowledge, were making some prog- 
ress in vocational training and in 
learning to adjust to others more 
readily. The S group more often 
mentioned the factor of broad 
knowledge and social contacts. The 
C group more frequently felt they 
were learning to adjust to new en- 
vironment, to think effectively, and 
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were obtaining leisure-time skills. 
In general the students were less ex- 
pressive about the ways college 
failed them. 

9. Satisfactions of college.— 
There were no appreciable differ- 
ences between the groups. About 
one-fourth of each expressed plea- 
sure at making new friends and 
achieving some measure of intellec- 
tual growth. Almost 10 percent of 
each group also noted satisfaction 
with the freedom from close super- 
vision and the feeling of adulthood 
provided by college life. It is 
striking to note that the sophomores 
of both groups, in contrast to the 
freshmen, seldom expressed satis- 
faction with factors of intellectual 
growth. Three times as many 
sophomores mentioned social con- 
tacts and making friends as a satis- 
faction. 

10. Disappointments of college. 
—Only about a third of either group 
expressed any disappointments. 
More students in the § group noted 
the lack of contact with the faculty 
and the conduct of the students. 
More of the C group were disap- 
pointed with their courses and with 
their marks. 

In summary, in terms of the 
criteria of college success outlined 
by the college representatives at the 
beginning of the Study, the students 
from the 30 schools have shown 
themselves well prepared for and 
successful in their college pursuits. 

What is the true basis for success 
in college? The question cannot be 
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answered fully, but it can be said 
with assurance that these qualities 
are necessary: 

1. Competence in the use of the 
mother tongue. 

2. Definite, clear-cut purpose. 

3. Adequate scholastic aptitude. 

4. Some measure of intellectual 
maturity. 

5. The ability and habit of seeing 
a tough task through to completion. 

6. A deep sense of personal and 
social responsibility. 

The next step for colleges and 
schools is to examine more fully the 
real bases for achievement at both 
levels, to state them clearly, and then 
to go to work intelligently and 
courageously to find better ways of 
establishing them. No longer can 
the colleges honestly prescribe a cer- 
tain pattern of subjects and units 
as a sound basis for school and 
college relations. 

The results of this Study have far- 
reaching implications. To the 
writer the most significant is that 


the American secondary school can 
fulfill its entire responsibility to 
youth, to the five as well as to the 
one. It is established beyond ques- 
tion that the high-school curriculum 
need not be bound by conventional 
patterns of content or organization. 
Whatever experiences will best meet 
the pupils’ need should comprise the 
curriculum. The striving for credits 
to be stored up and used as counter- 
feit coins to buy one’s way into 
college should cease. 

Secondary schools can be trusted 
by the colleges with a greater mea- 
sure of freedom. The experience of 
the schools participating in the 
Study shows that freedom generates 
a greater feeling of responsibility 
and challenges the latent capacities 
of teachers and administrators to 
use freedom creatively. It is of 
great importance that a large mea- 
sure of the freedom which the 30 
schools have enjoyed should be ex- 
tended to hundreds of competent 
secondary schools in the nation. 


Wilford M. Aikin is Chairman of the Commission 
on the Relation of School and College of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, Reported from the 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 


School Principals, XXV (February, 1941), 29-36. 
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—{PROPOS of England's invincible morale, the demand 
for instruction in the shelters of Greater London is putting 
the London County Council to their tramps to supply teach- 
ers. About 250 classes have been formed already and the 
number increases daily. Chosen subjects “range from 
drama and literature to needlework, first-aid and renovating 
old clothes.” —School and Society. 








CHANGES IN MY TEACHING OF ENGLISH SINCE 1935 


ELIZABETH ROSE 
In the High School Journal 


—! N 1927 I was graduated from 
Tuscaloosa High School, where, 
six years later, I returned to teach 
English in the way by which I had 
been taught. We called it the 
“spiral” method: theme on Monday 
(subject assigned by the teacher) ; 
gtammar and spelling on Tuesday; 
literature on Wednesday and 
Thursday; oral composition on Fri- 
day. Since most of our seniors 
went on to college—and did well 
there—we felt that we were per- 
forming our work nobly. I never 
questioned the subject matter I 
taught or the way I taught it. 

About 1935 I began to hear low 
rumblings about adapting our teach- 
ing to the needs of the child and 
the community, and by 1936 I was 
reading about activity projects in 
the social sciences; but beyond the 
teaching of functional language 
skills and appreciation of good lit- 
erature, I saw no place for English 
in the new curriculum. 

But in 1937 we began to bestir 
ourselves somewhat at Tuscaloosa 
High. Little change was made in 
my teaching of grammar—all the 
children drilled on the same thing 
at the same time, whether they 
needed to or not. In oral composi- 
tion I modified the old-time Friday 
afternoon torture period by allow- 
ing children some choice in the 
things they might talk about and by 
mercifully seeking ways to help 
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them feel at ease on their feet. Too, 
in written composition I tried to se- 
lect topics of real interest and to 
give the pupil some choice in the 
matter. Throughout the department, 
the reading program was liberalized, 
with two class periods a month in 
the library for free reading. 

In the spring of 1938 Tuscaloosa 
became one of the Southern Study 
schools. At the suggestion of my 
department head, I agreed to try to 
lead my junior class into a study 
based on some need of our com- 
munity. Having covered the pre- 
scribed ground in English for the 
year, I initiated a unit on tenant 
farming and share-cropping in the 
South, which sprang from the fa- 
miliar literary territory of Mark- 
ham’s “The Man with the Hoe.” 
My primary purpose was to teach 
composition around a subject of 
some interest to the pupils, but for 
the first time I had a secondary 
purpose: to modify the attitude of 


my pupils toward the South. 
Though the unit was_ teacher- 
planned, teacher-initiated, and 


teacher-guided, the children had 
much choice in what they might do, 
say, write, and read. I was pleased 
with the results of the study. What 
was lost in precision and routine 
was more than gained in interest 
and industry. I was beginning to 
believe that oral and written expres- 
sion, as well as reading, might be 
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better taught through a natural and 
vital situation. 

After spending six summer weeks 
at the Southern Association Work- 
shop at Nashville I returned to 
school not fully satisfied with teach- 
ing alike all the children of all the 
people. I was influenced further by 
the rapid change in our school pop- 
ulation. Fifteen years before Tusca- 
loosa High had sent 90 percent of 
her graduates to college. By 1938 
only 50 percent of our graduating 
class expected to continue their ed- 
ucation. We were no longer essen- 
tially a college preparatory school. 
Both myself and my _ superiors 
seemed to recognize simultaneously 
that these monacademic seniors 
should be released from the lock- 
step of the traditional English 
course. We were not yet ready to 
try a different method with college- 
bound seniors. 

I was presented with two classes 
of noncollege students, to work with 
as I thought best. The course of 
study which they and I eventually 
developed was based on the phi- 
losophy: “The first duty of the 
school is to help pupils do better 
the desirable things they are likely 
to do anyhow.” These nonacademics 
were likely soon to marry or to en- 
ter a vocation, or both. According- 
ly, we worked on two large units 
during the year: the first, a unit on 
vocational exploration; the second, 
one on personal equipment. Read- 
ing material was greatly broadened. 
Composition was directed toward 


the kinds of oral and written expres- 
sion these children would be likely 
to use in life. They learned to inter- 
view imaginary employers, to talk 
intelligently over the phone, to give 
directions clearly. They wrote let- 
ters applying for jobs, letters of in- 
troduction, letters ordering goods, 
friendly letters—all to imaginary 
people, so the situation was not yet 
wholly lifelike. 

Though I suggested the units, the 
students and I together worked out 
the things we would do and the way 
we would do them. Usually we all 
worked on the same units at the 
same time and in the same way. 

In grammar, our only difference 
from the formal type of class lay 
in the time that drill occurred and 
the kinds of grammar we drilled on. 
Practice came at the point of need, 
and such things as adverbial ob- 
jectives and retained objects were 
dropped to give more time for 
grammar which these children ac- 
tually needed. Still, we were all 
stopping to drill at the same time 
on errors that the majority of the 
class seemed to be making. I was 
not yet providing for individual 
needs in grammar. 

As a whole, I felt that the year’s 
work was successful. I had one crit- 
icism to make of a separate course 
for nonacademics: much of the 
leadership was taken from the 
group when it was segregated from 
the college boys and girls. 

I was happy when, at the last mo- 
ment, several of these students 
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found a way to go to college. The 
next year, when their report cards 
came back to us, I had definite 
proof that these students were as 
well prepared for college as those 
who took the academic course in 
English. Indeed, several of these 
students did better in freshman 
English than those taught tradition- 
ally. 

As a result of my experience, by 
the fall of 1939 I was convinced 
that English might be better taught 
to both academic and nonacademic 
pupils around some subject of real 
importance to them. With this be- 
lief, I agreed to take a class of 
freshmen for a double period in a 
class called English-social studies. 
At the beginning of the year the 
children and I planned units of 
common interest to the group, later 
dividing into several smaller groups 
to work on particular phases of the 
larger topics. However, as the year 
progressed, we found that all did 
not have the same interests or needs 
at the same time; so pupils began 
to choose topics of importance to 
them individually, on which they 
worked alone or with others of sim- 
ilar interest. 

Oral expression took on new 
meaning because it grew naturally 
from activities initiated by the chil- 
dren themselves. Written expression 
too was always for some purpose: 
business letters to get information 
or to order real things; friendly 
notes to invite people to visit us 
or to thank them for services; letters 
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to absent members of the group; 
outlines and summaries of material 
the pupil wanted to keep. 

In reading, the student was al- 
lowed a wide choice of material 
in the various fields of his interest; 
at the same time I tried to guide 
him to things that would meet his 
need. Reading records, kept by the 
student, were a valuable help in 
raising the level of his reading. As 
a member of the group, during our 
weekly “sharing” period, I had the 
privilege of introducing much lit- 
erature I wanted them to know. 

Library statistics during the first 
month of this school year amazed 
us all. During the previous May, 
freshmen had checked from the 
library about 200 books. The first 
month of this year, freshmen 
checked out 800 volumes, a figure 
which did not include books from 
classroom libraries. We believe that 
our different method of teaching 
must have had some influence on 
this increased amount of reading. 

As to grammar, I was not yet 
ready to discard a workbook. At the 
beginning, all children started on 
the same exercises; but as_ indi- 
vidual needs were discovered, the 
student began to work on his own 
errors at his own speed. We all 
used the same workbook and were 
therefore limited to the exercises 
in it. 

The examination these pupils 
were able to pass at mid-term in- 
cluded the use of skills needed by 
a graduate student at college. At the 
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end of the year, students as well as 
teachers suggested desirable changes 
for the coming year: one, that the 
double-period work be extended to 
the junior class; another, that the 
children be given access to more 
teachers and more facilities in the 
building. Confined to one room, 
their activities had been necessarily 
limited chiefly to reading, writing, 


have become both directing teacher 
to 30 pupils, and a service teacher in 
English to as many others as I 
might help. 

The work as a whole will re- 
semble that of last year, but these 
children, whom I had as freshmen 
last year, have grown in the ability 
to find for themselves opportunities 
to write, talk, and read. This year 





! and speaking. I am not using a grammar work- 
' This year 14 teachers instead of book but a file of drill sheets from 
s four are working with both fresh- many sources. 
: men and juniors in a double period Looking back to my teaching of 
called general studies. The student 1935, I have no doubt of the prac- 
t may work not only with his direct- tical value of enriching the field we 
i ing teacher but with any of 13 call English. I have not even men- 
others, experienced in a variety of tioned all the other values which 
: fields. He has access to shops and both pupils and teachers gain when 
t laboratories throughout the building. English becomes, not a subject, but 
" My own duties have broadened. I a part of life. 
e 
n 
it Elizabeth Rose teaches English in Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, Senior High School. Reported from the 
8 High School Journal, XXIV (January, 1941), 5-11. | 
n 
t b> 
1e 
: “WATERLOO: The Army doesn’ ik : 
7 y doesn’t seem to like progressive 
a education. Lieut. Col. William G. Hones tried it not long 
ago at the Staff and Command School, Fort Leavenworth, 
- reports Richard L. Stokes in the New York Post, and was 
I! rebuked by his superiors. Hones had been assigned to lec- 
re ture on the Battle of Waterloo. He appeared in class cos- 
es tumed and made up as Napoleon. Speaking in the first 
person, he analyzed the strategic plan and failure of the 
Is French campaign. This made a deep impression on the 
n- class. But Hones’ superiors sternly reprimanded him for this 
by undignified procedure. On the other hand, it may suggest 
“ a good idea to high-school teachers.—Clearing House. 











MOTION PICTURES AS A CURRICULUM AID 


LILLIAN A, LAMOREAUX 


In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


AA } 1 ISS Z, a typical teacher who 
is beginning to use visual aids, 
goes to the telephone and calls the 
director of visual education and 
says, “Please send me out an inter- 
esting film on conservation. We are 
studying conservation, and the pu- 
pils like movies so well; I know 
they would love to have me show 
them a film. I am sure they will get 
a great deal out of it, too.” 

Miss Y, another typical teacher 
who is beginning to use visual aids, 
is very enthusiastic about motion 
pictures. She believes that the chil- 
dren can learn so much more from 
motion pictures than they can from 
the average classroom work, that she 
operates on the principle that the 
more pictures they use, the more 
they will learn. She stands before 
the bulletin board and gazes over 
the list of films that are available 
for the building that month. She 
signs up for two-thirds of them for 
her classes. 

If one were to question Miss Y 
as to her reasons for the selection— 
for what purpose did she select the 
films, or how will she use them in 
the classroom—she would reply 
naively that all the films that come 
to her building are educative and 
the pupils get so much out of them 
that she selected those that she 
knows will interest her pupils. Re- 
plying to the questions as to how 
she would use them, she would say 
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that she intends to show the pic- 
tures and then the pupils will dis- 
cuss them afterward. 

These teachers have failed to rec- 
ognize that motion pictures, or any 
other visual education materials, are 
tools of instruction comparable to 
books, pamphlets, newspapers, mi- 
croscope, excursions, et cetera. Good 
instruction does not find its foci in 
the tools but rather in the educa- 
tional purposes of the classroom 
work. The tool used is selected be- 
cause it contributes definitely to the 
realization of those educational pur- 
poses. Therefore, it is reasonable to 
expect that visual education material 
be used to meet definite curriculum 
purposes; also, that visual educa- 
tion material used must be an in- 
tegral part of the ongoing class- 
room work—not something brought 
in because it is interesting or con- 
sidered educational. 

In utilizing any tool in the class- 
room, the teacher knows that if 
learning takes place, there is some 
modification of behavior; therefore, 
there must be opportunity for ac- 
tivity or reactions on the part of the 
learner. The wise teacher never 
assumes that learning has taken 
place, but she utilizes various means 
and instruments in checking learning 
or changes in pupil behavior. 

The visual education director and 
the director of curriculum and in- 
struction recognize the sincerity of 




















MOTION PICTURES AS A CURRICULUM AID 


the teachers typified by Miss Z and 
Miss Y. They recognize their re- 
sponsibility to these teachers in the 
improvement of instruction and wise 
utilization of new and valuable class- 
room tools, so they plan a confer- 
ence to talk over the problem. This 
conference results in a series of 
conferences, for such teachers do 
not rest until they have grasped the 
principles and are able to put them 
into operation. 

Let us look now at the changes 
taking place in the use that Miss Z 
and Miss Y are making of visual 
educational material. 

First Miss Y and Miss Z analyze 
their classes; then they plan their 
area of instruction; they set up their 
objectives and think through the 
larger problems which are found in 
that area, also considering the ma- 
jor activities which would help 
solve or give improved insight into 
the problems. Next they think about 
the teaching tools available to 
teachers and pupils. They think of 
the various uses to which these tools 
could be put and the relative value 
of each in given situations. Perhaps 
they will think, ‘Here is a problem 
which probably will be difficult be- 
cause it is abstract. To be sure, we 
have books, but they give us only a 
word picture. Now if we lived in 
the city we could take an excursion 
and thereby have a concrete experi- 
ence, but the city is too far away 
and the trip would be time-consum- 
ing. Perhaps we can secure a motion 
picture which will give us a clear 


insight into the problem. If so, we 
will utilize that tool of instruction.” 

The teachers make a trip to the 
visual education department and 
look, not only at prints, dioramas, 
exhibits, but also they preview nu- 
merous motion pictures, slides, and 
still films. They make notes of 
those aids that will contribute to the 
classroom work because they will 
arouse curiosity, raise questions, and 
stimulate discussion; those that will 
give specific help on problems by 
serving as a means of setting the 
problem clearly before the pupil; 
those that will serve as a source of 
information, furnishing dynamic, 
vicarious experiences in lieu of first- 
hand experiences; or those that will 
serve as a review or culminating 
activity. Those teachers no longer 
think of the quantity of material they 
are to use, but rather of the quality 
of each bit of material selected. 

If we could follow these teachers 
through the year, we would find 
that the visual materials serve only 
as a springboard from which many 
vital experiences come. After pre- 
senting the visual materials, the 
teachers ease the class into discus- 
sion situations which encourage free 
and spontaneous reactions. The 
experience does not end here but 
may result in several types of be- 
havior, according to individual abil- 
ities, interests, and purposes—such 
as creative activities involving dance, 
music, fine or industrial arts, writ- 
ten or oral expression. 

Having fulfilled the original pur- 
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pose, these teachers give ample op- 
portunity for each experience to 
raise new problems, alter thinking 
with regard to past experiences or 
problems, change present purposes, 
or set new ones. 

Although it would be impossible 
for them to solve all the new prob- 
lems raised by these visual aids or 
to participate in all the new and 
desirable experiences that they have 
initiated, yet these teachers now 
make provisions for the satisfaction 
of many of these new problems and 
purposes. 

These teachers now evaluate these 
tools of instruction, not only from 
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the seeming interest their pupils 
manifest in the visual education ma- 
terials, but they check on the num- 
ber and variety of ideas gained from 
the material; they analyze the be- 
havior of their pupils, the attitudes 
that develop, the soundness of their 
pupils’ judgment, the number and 
variety of activities in which they 
have participated; their growth in 
ability to think, as judged by the 
questions they ask, the replies they 
make to the thought questions, the 
use they make of materials, their 
assimilation and integration of new 
and old experiences, their realiza- 
tion of purposes fulfilled. 


Lillian A. Lamoreaux is Director of Curriculum 
and Instruction, Santa Barbara, California, Public 
Schools. Reported from the California Journal of 
Secondary Education, XVI (January, 1941), 30-32. 
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Jan family is gaining ground as 
a social institution, and the modern 
forces which supposedly were dis- 
rupting the family as a unit, are 
merely changing its outward appear- 
ance. While the individual marriage 
may now face a greater risk of 
divorce, the married state is, if any- 
thing, more popular with the gen- 
erations born since 1890 than it was 
with the generations born in the 
70's. The tendency to marry and 
marty young has gained since 1890. 
These are the conclusions set forth 
by Dr. Joseph K. Folsom, chairman 
of the National Council of Parent 
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Education, in Youth, Family and 
Education, a report prepared for the 
American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education. 
He finds the causes for divorce 
among the professional people are 
the losing struggle to keep up ap- 
pearances while raising children, 
sexual maladjustments due in part to 
worry and tension, debts, and finan- 
cial worries. He bulwarks his plea 
for carefully constructed courses in 
family living by showing how many 
of these causes could be eliminated 
with clear-cut information and 
planned curriculums. 





















PROFESSIONAL ETHICS—A CODE FOR 
ADMINISTRATORS 


WarD G. REEDER 


In the Natton’s Schools 


ai S compared with the other 
learned professions, the teaching 
profession has been tardy in de- 
veloping a code of ethics and it has 
been particularly tardy, if not dere- 
lict, in publicizing and enforcing its 
code. 

A large percentage of the teachers 
of the nation does not know that 
the National Education Association 
has a code of ethics and a still 
larger percentage is not acquainted 
with the provisions of the code. 
Many teachers are guilty of unethi- 
cal practices because they do not 
know what constitutes ethical prac- 
tice. Even more to be deplored is the 
fact that a few teachers knowingly 
engage in unethical practice in or- 
der that they may obtain some sel- 
fish advantage. In an investigation 
which I made a few years ago for 
the committee on ethics of the pro- 
fession of the National Education 
Association, 327 different types of 
unethical practices were reported. 

The 10 practices that were most 
frequently mentioned are listed in 
the table in the next column. 

Unethical practices injure the 
prestige of persons who engage in 
them and, what is more to be de- 
plored, harm the whole profession. 
They should be eliminated and they 
can only be eliminated through the 
dissemination of information on 
proper practice and through the 


creation of machinery that will 
make impotent the Judas Iscariots 
of the profession. 


FREQUENT UNETHICAL TEACHING 
PRACTICES 
Times Mentioned 

Gossiping about and criticizing 

WE, I. cs rnceeectccstictrel 439 
Slurring the profession -................... 274 
Breaking of contracts 
Applying for positions not known 

I rie ita cdon 205 
Exaggerating qualifications and fail- 

ing to give all pertinent facts in 

writing recommendations .............. 175 
Cultivating friendship among school 

officials and their families in an 


attempt to exercise a “‘pull’’ .........165 
Failure to be a progressive student of 

ee ae ee er 164 
Failure to support school policies 

until they are changed ................ 160 
Underbidding for a position ............ 150 


Going over the head of an admin- 
istrative superior 


In any movement to improve the 
ethics of the profession school ad- 
ministrators must take the lead. In 
any such program of leadership 
school administrators have two ob- 
ligations, namely, (1) to set the 
proper example in ethics for all 
teachers and (2) to take appropri- 
ate steps to make all teachers ac- 
quainted with the code of ethics of 
the profession and to obtain their 
cooperation in enforcing it. 

Although most codes of ethics for 
the teaching profession have kept 
in mind all members of the pro- 
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fession, it is matural that they 
should apply primarily to classroom 
teachers and should neglect school 
administrators. I am in agreement, 
therefore, with the recent recom- 
mendation of the committee on cer- 
tification of superintendents of 
schools (a committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Admin- 
istrators) that a code of ethics for 
school administrators is needed to 
supplement the more general codes 
that have been formulated primarily 
for classroom teachers. During re- 
cent months I have sought the sug- 
gestions of teachers and school ad- 
ministrators on the content of a 
code of ethics for school adminis- 
trators and have incorporated the 
suggestions into the following tenta- 
tive code. 
RELATIONS WITH PUPILS AND TO COM- 
MUNITY AND STATE 

1. The school exists to prepare 
its pupils for the best type of cit- 
izenship in a democracy and every 
school administrator should always 
strive to accomplish that purpose. 
He should use his influence in 
making educational opportunities 
within his department, school, or 


school district as equal as possible. 


and in meeting the needs of each 
pupil as fully as possible. 

2. As an educational leader, he 
should strive to secure the coopera- 
tion of all forces for the improve- 
ment of the schools and should 
avoid alliances and other practices 
that tend to defeat the accomplish- 
ment of that particular purpose. 
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3. He should enforce all school 
laws and all local rules and regula- 
tions as long as they are in operation. 
He is under obligation, however, 
to support progressive proposals 
for changes in school organization, 
administration, and other educa- 
tional procedures. 

4. He should take appropriate 
steps to keep the community con- 
tinuously and truthfully informed 
about the schools. For him to mis- 
represent any condition, accomplish- 
ment, or need of the schools in re- 
questing school aid, in formulating 
a school budget, in making a 
school report, or in any other school 
procedure is an unethical procedure. 

5. He should be candid and fair 
to parents and pupils and should 
strive to keep within the school all 
information regarding parents’ or 
pupils’ deficiencies. 

6. He should protect the school 
against any individual or group 
wishing to use its work or prestige 
for partisan politics, personal gain, 
or selfish propaganda. He should 
not provide lists of the names and 
addresses of employes or pupils, ex- 
cept to reputable educational insti- 
tutions or other agencies that have 
an unselfish interest in the welfare 
of the employes or pupils; nor 
should he grant permission to agents 
to interview pupils and employes on 
school premises, except on business 
directly related to the school or the 
welfare of the employes or pupils. 

7. He should demand that all 
school funds be spent without graft 
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A PROFESSIONAL CODE 


or other waste. To this end he 
should insist upon proper account- 
ing and auditing of all school funds. 

RELATIONS TO THE PROFESSION 

1. In seeking to obtain a posi- 
tion or a promotion, the school ad- 
ministrator should use fair means. 
Some means which are unfair are 
the following: 

a) Applying for positions not 
known to be vacant. 

b) Underbidding a rival candi- 
date or the salary schedule of the 
school system. 

c) Undermining a rival candi- 
date. 

d) Misrepresenting his qualifi- 
cations. 

e) Applying for another position 
for the sole purpose of forcing an 
increase in salary in his present po- 
sition. 

f) Making promises to do some- 
thing against the best interests of 
the pupils, the profession, or the 
public. 

2. The administrator should hold 
sacred his contract until he has ful- 
filled it or has been duly released 
from it. 

3. He should seek the sugges- 
tions and cooperation of every em- 
ploye in the administration and im- 
provement of the school. 

4. His relations with school offi- 
cials and employes demand the 
same guarding of confidential in- 
formation as is observed by minis- 
ters, physicians, and members of 
other long-established professions. 

5. Under normal conditions, he 


should transact school business with 
the official or employe next in rank. 
This means, for example, that the 
superintendent should normally not 
confer with a teacher regarding a 
matter which the teacher should dis- 
cuss with her supervisor or prin- 
cipal; it means also that principals 
and supervisors should normally 
not confer with school-board mem- 
bers on matters which they should 
discuss with the superintendent. 
When, however, the usual adminis- 
trative channels do not function, 
any official or employe is permitted 
to confer with the next logical of- 
ficial or employe. 

6. He should carefully consider 
all applications made to him for po- 
sitions and should take feasible 
steps to notify each candidate of the 
status of his application. For him to 
recommend anyone for a position, 
except on basis of his having the 
best available qualifications for the 
position, is to be regarded as un- 
ethical. 

7. He should reply to all re- 
quests for professional information 
regarding past and present employ- 
es. Such information should be 
candidly given but the employe 
should always be afforded the bene- 
fit of any doubt. 

8. He should encourage the ad- 
vancement of worthy employes by 
recommending their promotion, 
either in his own school or school 
system or in other schools or school 
systems. For him to fail to recom- 
mend a worthy employe for another 
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position because he does not desire 
to lose his services is unethical. It 
is also unethical for him to refuse 
promotions and salary increases to 
deserving employes until offers from 
other employers have forced him to 
grant them. 

9. He should not take personal 
credit for a school accomplishment 
made by another person. 

10. As soon as a qualified sub- 
stitute can be obtained, he should, 
upon the request of an employe, 
recommend him for release from 
his contract. 

11. He should not act as an 
agent or accept any remuneration, 
gift or other favor for school books, 
supplies, equipment, or any other 
school material or service in the 
selection or purchase of which he 
has a part; he should not accept 
any reward for helping a school 
employe to obtain a position or pro- 
motion. For him to solicit to sell 
to his pupils or employes anything 
involving a profit to him is un- 
ethical. 

12. He should defend school 
officials and employes when they are 
unjustly attacked. On the other 
hand, he should not hesitate to rec- 
ommend the disbarment of any 
whose conduct is a reproach to the 
profession. 

13. He should give any adverse 


criticisms of an employe to him on- 
ly in private. 

14. Ample evidence, rather than 
unconfirmed rumor, should be the 
only basis for judgment concerning 
an employe or for action against 
him. He should avoid gossiping 
with anyone about a school official 
or employe. 

15. Every employe should be 
given all reasonable encouragement 
and assistance that will enable him 
to give his best service; the new 
and inexperienced employe is espec- 
ially entitled to such help. 

16. Unless he has convincing evi- 
dence that a teacher has been unfair 
to a pupil, he should not interfere 
between the teacher and pupil in 
marking, discipline, or similar mat- 
ters. 

17. He should take every reason- 
able step to help his successor. 

18. He should maintain member- 
ship and activity in local, state, and 
national educational organizations 
and he should take all other feasible 
steps to improve his efficiency and 
the welfare of the profession. 

19. He should help to publicize 
this code among school administra- 
tors and to obtain its enforcement 
by them. (This means, of course, 
after the code or a revision of it 
has been adopted by school admin- 
istrators’ organizations. ) 


Ward G. Reeder is Professor of Education, The 

Ohio State University. Reported from the Nation's 

Schools, XXVII (January, 1941), 50-51. Professor 
Reeder will welcome criticisms of this code. 
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APPRAISALS OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


Mary F. REYNOLDS, PAULINE M. GRAY, AND MILDRED N. STRUCK 
In Understanding the Child 


—!n the Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, schools there are no “courses” 
or subject combinations which pupils 
must elect in the seventh or eighth 
grade and which they must com- 
plete in order to obtain a special 
diploma. These “mass diagnoses 
and group prescriptions” have passed 
like the ‘“‘patent medicine era” in 
health. Instead, each pupil is re- 
quired to take certain core subjects, 
i.e., English, social studies, and 
group guidance, each year in grades 
seven to twelve, and then to choose 
elective subjects suited to his own 
interests, abilities, and achievements 
under the guidance of his class 
counselor. Health and physical edu- 
cation is also required through the 
eleventh grade, and American history 
is required by state law. In such a 
program it is often necessary to de- 
termine the grade status of a pupil in 
order to know with which grade he 
should study his core subjects. Ob- 
viously these subjects are not entirely 
cumulative and the best seventh- 
gtade pupils often do better in a 
standardized test of English, social 
studies, general science, or general 
mathematics than the poorest stu- 
dents in the twelfth grade. There 
is no good reason why a pupil must 
study European history before 
American history, or physics before 
chemistry, or one period of literature 
before another. A pupil who is 
preparing for college should be lo- 


cated in a grade where his general 
achievements will place him among 
the upper half or third of his com- 
petitors in the core subjects. A 
slightly lower standard and higher 
grade placement would seem reason- 
able in the case of a pupil who did 
not expect to be certified for college. 
All of these matters should be 
questions of fact rather than of 
opinion. In the past it has not been 
possible to ascertain these facts from 
objective evidence. Even though 
tests might have existed, they had 
not become “standard equipment” 
in the senior high school, and even 
though the tests were available, 
there was no provision for the per- 
sonnel necessary and qualified to ad- 
minister and interpret the tests at 
the time when they were needed. 
Even a central testing service would 
be inadequate to provide prompt 
and convenient service. 
Consequently when the three new 
regional high schools in Providence 
were organized in September, 1938, 
each school was equipped with a 
Coaching and Testing Laboratory 
in which a special teacher is avail- 
able to give tests to individuals at 
the request of the principal, vice- 
principal, counselor, a department 
head, or a classroom teacher. As a 
tule, only group tests are used in 
the laboratory as a matter of econ- 
omy. Any pupil who has been ab- 
sent when a standardized test was 
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being administered to his class can 
be sent to the laboratory to take the 
same test, or a different form, dur- 
ing a study period or by appoint- 
ment. If data are being prepared 
for a clinical study, the pupil may 
take a psychological test, aptitude 
tests, interest inventories, or adjust- 
ment questionnaires in his own 
school instead of at the central 
office. This service often helps to 
solve problems without expensive 
clinical procedures. 

Among the most interesting of 
the test data are the results of gen- 
eral examinations in accumulative 
fields, covering several consecutive 
years of study. These batteries in- 
clude reading comprehension and 
speed, English expression and usage, 
literary acquaintance, literary com- 
prehension, and general achievement 
in social studies, general science, 
general mathematics, and contem- 
porary affairs. The tests are pre- 
pared by the Cooperative Test Ser- 
vice of the American Council on 
Education under grants from the 
General Education Board and the 
Carnegie Corporation. They can all 
be corrected by the International 
Business Machine Company’s test- 
scoring machine which reduces the 
cost of materials and labor to that 
of a postage stamp, from one and 
one-half cents to three cents per 
pupil. By means of these tests it is 
possible to compare the educational 
status of a student in any of these 
fields with the achievements of 
other pupils in his own or any 
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gtade. Thus a new student from 
another school system, or even from 
a foreign country, can be “placed” 
in a grade and a class section in 
which a reasonable probability of 
success is assured from the start 
and in which he will feel relatively 
successful. 

A few examples will illustrate 
this point. 

Kenneth had been confined to a 
hospital bed for three years. He re- 
turned to school. Where should he 
be placed? He was very bright and 
widely read. Two days in the Test- 
ing Laboratory revealed that in 
English usage, literary acquaintance, 
reading speed and comprehension, 
social studies, and general science he 
did better than half of the pupils 
in the twelfth grade. His test marks 
also placed him in the top fifth of 
the eleventh grade in all of these 
subjects and in the middle third in 
general mathematics. Since he 
wanted to prepare for college, he 
was placed in the senior class, given 
coaching help in mathematics, and 
was graduated with the class. Mean- 
while he acquired enough points 
in elective subjects by means of ex- 
aminations in college units so that 
by an additional summer's work in 
French he was admitted to college 
with only one year of actual high- 
school attendance. 

Marie, a 17-year-old girl, born in 
Algiers and educated in a French 
school, attended an Americaniza- 
tion class in an elementary school for 
a term and then spent a term in a 
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junior high school coaching class. 
The next term she tried to enter the 
tenth grade in a senior high school 
directly from the seventh grade! A 
year before she would have been 
refused entrance, but now the prin- 
cipal referred her to the laboratory 
for testing. She claimed to have 
studied algebra in France but a test 
satisfied her of her own limitations. 
However, she had an I.Q. of 122 
by an Otis test, and a mental age 
above the college freshman average. 
She easily obtained four years’ 
credit in French by a Cooperative 
test. In English usage, reading, so- 
cial studies, and general science she 
was above the eleventh grade aver- 
age. She was finally “placed” in 
the 11B grade, rather than in the 
10B grade which she had tried to 
“crash,” and was given individual 
instruction in mathematics. She 
wanted to prepare for a nurses’ 
training school and was able to do 
so easily in two years. The old 
method of evaluation would have 
required five years. She would not 
have taken the longer route in the 
face of such a time-handicap. 

Mr. V., one of our best shop 
teachers, had entered the service 
when standards of qualifications for 
nonacademic teachers were some- 
what indefinite. He had attended day 
and evening extension classes and 
summer schools until he had enough 
credits to constitute the equivalent 
of a college course, but he had no 
high-school diploma. He wished to 
meet the requirements for a college 


degree and for a life certificate as a 
teacher. When he appeared in the 
evening school to acquire credits 
toward a day high-school diploma, 
he learned for the first time that it 
would be possible for him to es- 
tablish his qualifications by objec- 
tive examinations instead of by serv- 
ing time in evening classes. The 
battery of general examinations 
showed him to be in the highest 
third of the twelfth grade in all 
fields. The facts of selfeducation 
were proved beyond doubt. As a 
result he was granted a day high- 
school diploma and a state equiv- 
alency certificate. Time and expense 
were thus saved to both the student 
and the school system. 

The results of these general ex- 
aminations, like those of the usual 
college subjects, are recorded not 
only on the counselor’s record card, 
but are also recorded on an indi- 
vidual profile card provided by the 
Cooperative Test Service. By means 
of a code and the use of scaled 
scores it is possible for pupils to 
record their own growth from year 
to year in both general examinations 
and in special subjects and to com- 
pare their individual scores in each 
test with the scores of pupils in 
their own and other grades. At the 
close of each regular testing pro- 
gtam, after the test answer sheets 
have been sent back to the class 
counselors, they are distributed to 
the pupils during a group-guidance 
period so that each pupil can re- 
cord his own marks on his profile 
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sheet, after which it is returned to 
his individual folder in the counsel- 
or’s file. This picture is the final 
step in our program of replacing 
opinion with measurement. 

It is well worth while to devote 
one or two days to testing whenever 
a pupil enters a new educational and 
social environment. It has a bene- 
ficial effect upon the pupil to be 
accepted on his merits—on a basis 
of what he knows and can do rather 
than upon the reputation of a for- 
mer school or the opinion of a 
former teacher. The effect upon the 
morale of the pupil is much like 
that of any good merit system of 
selection and promotion. 

It should be noted, however, that 
the administrative advantages of 
the use of these tests are not the 
most important aspects. True, they 
help to solve administrative prob- 
lems of placement and credits, but 
they do more still for counselor and 
counselee. They provide accurate 
and comparable information about 
each individual. They remove many 
of the limitations of time in making 
and carrying out educational plans. 
They replace guesswork with mea- 
surement and ‘“‘gradually decrease 
the areas of uncertainty” in prob- 


lems of human differences. Their 
value as counseling instruments far 
outweighs all of their other values. 
They make possible a realistic ap- 
proach to counseling problems. 

The tests most frequently used in 
the senior high school for the ap- 
praisal of general achievement are: 
1. The Traxler Reading Test, Grades 

10-12. 

2. The Cooperative English Usage Test, 

Grades 9-12. 

3. The Cooperative Literary Compre- 

hension Test, Grades 10-12. 

4. The Cooperative Literary Acquaintance 

Test, Grades 10-12. 

5. The Cooperative General Mathe- 

matics Test, Grades 7-9, 10-12. 

6. The Cooperative General Science Test, 

Grades 7-9, 10-12. 

7. The Cooperative Social Studies Tests, 

Grades 10-12. 

8. The Cooperative Contemporary Affairs 

Test, Grades 10-12. 

All of these tests are standard 
equipment in the Coaching and 
Testing Laboratory. They are used 
with answer sheets which may be 
scored easily by hand stencils or by 
the test scoring machine. Conse- 
quently the booklets may be used 
many times, thereby cutting the cost 
of materials to less than two cents 
per test. Tests in elective subjects 
are also used to determine addi- 


tional credits. 


Miss Gray to Hope High School, and Miss Struck 


| Mrs. Reynolds is assigned to Central High School, 


to Mount Pleasant High School, Providence, R. I. 


Reported from Understanding the 


Each has the title of Coaching and Testing Teacher. 
| Child, IX | 


(January, 1941), 7-10. 
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UNLICENSED TEACHERS: RADIO, MOVIES, AND PRESS 


EDGAR DALE 


In the National Parent-Teacher 


Jasin are two school systems in 
this country—one formal, the other 
informal. The formal school system 
employs about one million teachers, 
all of whom must meet definite re- 
quirements as to their fitness. The 
informal school system is the school 
of the radio, the movies, and the 
press. The informal school, too, em- 
ploys hundreds of thousands of 
“teachers.”’ It is true that standards 
of fitness are often required for re- 
porters, writers, and actors. Yet 
generally speaking, the basic re- 
quirement of its teaching personnel 
is not the ability to educate, to in- 
form, to create, and to instruct, but 
rather the ability to thrill, excite, 
and amuse. 

Further, and more significant, the 
owners of these educational agencies 
need meet no requirements of fit- 
ness such as may be required of re- 
porters, editorial writers, scenarists, 
directors, script writers, or radio 
forum leaders. As a matter of fact, 
far too frequently the basic require- 
ment for ownership is, first of all, 
huge sums of money, and second, 
skill as merchandisers of entertain- 
ment. 

What about the pupils of these 
two schools? The formal school has 
over 30 million pupils. These pupils 
spend about 30 hours a week in 
school. The informal school has 
millions of pupils as well. Indeed, 
as high as 35 million people may lis- 


ten to outstanding broadcasts. Typi- 
cal high school students hear a 
radio playing from two to three 
hours a day. Approximately 40 
million newspapers are published 
every single day in the United 
States, and boys and girls will 
spend from 10 to 35 minutes on 
such newspapers, reading primarily 
the comics and the sports news and 
giving some minor attention to the 
front page and to headlines through- 
out the paper. Movie attendance for 
children is all but universal in cities 
where theaters are available. Chil- 
dren under the fourth grade will 
average about one movie every other 
week. In the upper elementary and 
high school the average will run 
about a movie a week. The total 
number of attendances chalked up 
weekly at the national box office for 
children and adults is 54 million. 
At this point some critic is like- 
ly to say, “But after all, does real 
learning go on in this informal 
school? Isn’t it merely harmless en- 
tertainment?” The answer is not 
far to seek. Can anyone deny the 
influence of radio in affecting politi- 
cal opinions? Further, the influence 
of radio over human behavior is 
great enough to cause advertisers to 
spend vast sums—$83,113,801 in 
1939—in order to induce these be- 
haviors. There is a good deal of 
research material to show that mov- 
ies do have effects on the attitudes, 
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information, and conduct of chil- 
dren and young people. 

What are some common ideas 
and ideals learned from these un- 
licensed teachers? Am I unfair when 
I say that the picture of marriage 
and romance, for example, which 
the uncritical pupil gets in these 
media is somewhat as follows: 

The world in which we live was 
built not for comradeship, friend- 
ship, and lifelong affection but 
rather for romantic love. Romantic 
love is the paramount American 
problem. Unfortunately, romantic 
love won't be aroused or be perma- 
nent unless you use the right soap 
and the right deodorant. It is more 
important to smell good than to be 
good. Furthermore, a_ successful 
marriage is built upon a foundation 
of soft hands and the right lipstick. 
Married love, like romantic love, is 
filled with intrigue, suspicion, and 
jealously. Watch out for the other 
women, especially if you are a doc- 
tor’s wife. Remember, too, that 
good, healthful, well-prepared food 
isn’t nearly so important for well- 
being and happiness as the right 
brand of cigarette, beer, or whisky. 

What about the picture of crime 
which the “uncritical pupil’ gets 
from these three media? Honestly, 
now, isn’t the criminal really glori- 
fied? To the charge that his final 
punishment is a sufficient corrective 
I can only reply that sometimes he 
isn’t punished at all. Second, the 
observer sees how he gets caught and 
may think “If only he hadn't left 
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that clue, he would be safe today.” 
And third, the spectator may think 
that the exciting life criminals lead 
as pictured by the radio, the movies, 
and the press is worth the risk of a 
policeman’s bullet. All three media 
fail almost completely in giving their 
readers, viewers, and listeners an 
intelligible idea of why we have 
criminals at all and what we might 
do to stop crime where it breeds. 

Note that I have spoken of “the 
uncritical pupil” of the informal 
school. The critical viewer, listener, 
or reader may develop a wholly 
different picture. He can see a world 
in which science is substituted for 
superstition, as in The Story of 
Louis Pasteur; a world in which 
there is good fun, laughter, and 
affection as in Vic and Sade ot 
Blondie; a world where minorities 
get a decent treatment as shown in 
the radio series Americans All— 
Immigrants All; a world in which 
constructiveness rather than destruc- 
tiveness is exemplified as in A Dis- 
patch from Reuters; a world in 
which, in Jefferson’s words, “error 
of opinion can be tolerated as long 
as reason is left free to combat it,”’ 
as shown in The Life of Emile Zola 
or the movie The Story They Didn't 
Dare Tell. 

The job to which both schools 
must address themselves with vigor 
and dispatch is to make democracy 
work. To do this job we need to 
help people, first, to see what the 
world is like, to survey the terrain; 
second, to think through and plan 
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through what we want it to be; and 
third, to develop the means and 
instruments which enable us to go 
from where we are to where we 
want to be. Some of the urgent 
jobs are the following: 

1. Use movies, radio, and press 
to arouse interest in improving na- 
tional health. Draft doctors, accord- 
ing to Consumer Education, Decem- 
ber 1940, are rejecting about 68 
percent of the men they examine— 
men between the ages of 21 and 
35. If a man isn’t healthy enough 
for war purposes, is he healthy 
enough for peace purposes? 

2. Help people see clearly the 
meaning of freedom of speech in a 
democracy. The world must be kept 
safe for differences of opinion. 
Where everybody believes alike, you 
have either hypocrisy or totalitarian- 
ism or both. Democracy is gone 
when a minority has lost its oppor- 
tunity to become a majority using 
the legal channels for so doing. 

3. Develop an awareness of the 
deep-seated feeling of insecurity 
and frustration felt by a significant 
proportion of our people. (Accord- 
ing to Gallup, about 50 percent 
of our population felt that if they 
lost their job or business they would 
have to go on relief in less than 
six months.) And then let’s do 
something about it. Remember that 
the fifth column is the only army 
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whose rank and file members travel 
best on an empty stomach. 

4. We still have the vast problem 
before us of providing substitutes 
for war. The great peace films such 
as Grand Illusion, All Quiet on the 
Western Front, Broken Lullaby, all 
successfully stressed the futility, the 
cruelty and horror of war; but, like 
the crime films, they failed to tell 
us clearly what we can do about it. 

A basic remedy for the problem 
of two separate school systems which 
are sometimes at loggerheads with 
each other is to effect a more skill- 
ful blending of their activities. Both 
agencies possess qualities needed by 
the other. What a world we could 
build if teachers were a little more 
informal; a little less hemmed in by 
routine; a little more flexible and 
varied in their teaching methods; a 
little funnier, less the pedagogue 
and more the friend; used more in- 
sight and less recite; learned that 
the way to be more interesting is to 
have more interests. 

And what a world we could build 
if the unlicensed teachers pandered 
less and guided more; mirrored the 
world less and reflected more clearly 
its hopes and aspirations; were less 
concerned about making huge profits 
than in being prophetic; knew that 
you could teach without putting on 
a circus; realized that you could be 
scholarly without being dull. 


Edgar Dale is a member of the faculty of the Ohio 
[ State University, Reported from the National ] 
Parent-Teacher, XXXV (February, 1941), 4-6. 
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In the Harvard Educational Review 


all N many ways the position of 


education is more difficult than it 
was in 1917. Then there was but 
one objective—to win the war. To- 
day there is not even a clearly de- 
fined objective. We are still, tech- 
nically at least, at peace. Few of 
the lessons of the last war have 
value in the present period of total 
war and total defense. A reasoned 
appreciation of both the immediate 
and the long-range values involved 
are essential if education is to ren- 
der its greatest service to the total 
welfare of our youth and of the 
nation. 

The selective service law pro- 
vides for the deferment until July 
1, 1941, of the year of military 
service for all college students who 
request it. It must be remembered, 
however, that the specific applica- 
tion of the law rests wholly on the 
judgment of the local draft boards. 
This throws an immediate respons- 
ibility on every institution of higher 
education. Every college should 
offer advisory service to students in 
regard to the advisability of re- 
questing postponement of service 
to July 1, 1941, or seeking occu- 
pational deferment for the comple- 
tion of the student’s college course. 
When occupational deferment 
seems wise, the college official 
should procure Form 42 and give 
full details of the evidence which 
warrants occupational deferment. 
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In some cases the initiative in re- 
questing deferment may well be 
taken by the college. 

The question of possible amend- 
ments to the existing selective ser- 
vice law is a more difficult one to 
answer. Opinions vary from those 
of the advocates of granting 
blanket deferment to all college 
students until the degree is com- 
pleted, to those who oppose giving 
any special consideration to stu- 
dents. Several bills granting blanket 
deferment to all, or to certain 
classes of students, have been intro- 
duced in Congress. Such blanket 
deferment may be unwise, since it 
will bring pressure from many 
gtoups whose claim for group de- 
ferment is more valid, from their 
point of view, than that of the 
student. Certainly the college can- 
not be made a haven for draft 
dodgers. On the other hand, it is 
vital to the best interests of na- 
tional defense to maintain re- 
search at a high level and insure a 
continuous supply of trained per- 
sonnel. 

A similar problem is posed by 
reserve officers who are members of 
college faculties. There is no dis- 
position on the part of the military 
to cripple essential educational ac- 
tivities. On the other hand, schools 
and colleges are willing to make 
needed sacrifices. Each individual 
case should involve a careful 
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weighing of the needs of the insti- 
tution and of the military. If de- 
ferment seems indicated, the re- 
sponsible educational official should 
write to the military area com- 
mandant, stating the reasons for re- 
questing deferment. 

From a more positive point of 
view, the areas of educational co- 
operation with the military can be 
grouped into three classifications: 
The first is specific training facil- 
ities for line officers and enlisted 
men. At present about 1000 en- 
listed men are receiving full-time 
instruction for specialist training in 
trade and vocational schools, and 
550 flying cadets are receiving 
training in aviation mechanics. The 
policy of sending officers to en- 
gineering and other professional 
schools is being continued. Three 
institutions are giving a one-year 
course to 100 Army meteorologists. 
Such services will probably be ex- 
panded as needs become apparent. 
Here again the military is seeking 
to avoid interference with the regu- 
lar work of the schools and col- 
leges. In one case the Army de- 
clined to award a contract for vo- 
cational training because it could 
not be provided without disrupting 
the regular school program. 

The second classification of ser- 
vice is that of pre-entry education of 
men who will be called into service. 
This can be rendered only through 
the cooperation of all community 
social and educational agencies. It 
may include education in health 


and hygiene, English classes for the 
foreign-born, instruction in Army 
life, and study of the objectives of 
defense and the activities of de- 
fense agencies. Some caution is in- 
dicated in this field. One institu- 
tion proposed a required course in 
ballistics for every man, and an- 
other suggested that every girl be 
required to take instruction in auto 
mechanics. We must not lose sight 
of basic values. 

The third classification of ser- 
vices is cooperation with the military 
in the year of military training. 
The common goal of both edu- 
cators and the military is to make 
this year of value for both military 
and civilian life. A spokesman of 
the army has said: “There should 
be as much unity as possible in the 
pre-service, in-service, and _post- 
service life of the individual. It is 
the aim of the military to make 
this year of training one that will 
put a year into a man’s life rather 
than take a year out of it.” 

Another major area of service 
of schools and colleges to national 
defense is training for employment 
in essential industries. Effective 
service in this field requires ap- 
ptaisal of the facilities of the school 
and analysis of local and national 
industrial needs. This program is 
vital to defense, but a word of 
warning is necessary. The lure of 
federal funds, especially for the 
purchase of equipment, may carry 
expansion far beyond the need ‘or 
it in individual communities. Noth- 
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ing could be more serious when 
defense expansion has been accom- 
plished than to have hundreds of 
thousands of young men trained in 
particular skills, but for whom 
there is no employment. There is 
also the danger that too much at- 
tention may be directed into spe- 
cific, and often local, defense 
needs of industry at the expense of 
a well-rounded training. 

Finally, there is the most vital, if 
least tangible, of all areas of co- 
operation — the development of 
moral and spiritual defense. All de- 
fense agencies are seriously con- 
cerned with this problem. Many 
professional organizations are seek- 
ing to meet this need. The Army 
has revived the Morale Division of 
the last war. A hostess house will 
be provided in each camp of more 
than 5000 soldiers; library facilities 
have been established; and reserve 
officers with experience in recrea- 
tion are being called to active duty 
to administer the recreational pro- 
gram. 

State defense councils have been 
established in 33 states, and com- 
munity councils in many towns and 
cities. One function of these organ- 
izations, and one so far neglected, 
is the coordination of all health, so- 


cial, recreational, and educational 
agencies to develop interesting and 
wholesome activities for the soldier 
on leave. Twenty-five thousand 
men congregated on the fringes of 
a village of 3000 present a real 
challenge to every agency in the 
community. 

If the problem of morale within 
the Army could be totally solved 
(and only a beginning has been 
made toward its solution) this 
would be only a small portion of 
the total problem of moral defense. 
As total war affects every aspect 
of American life, so total defense 
must reach into the mind and soul 
of every American. Only as every 
individual is vitally aware of the 
contending forces and the principles 
at issue can we face the future 
with confidence. 

In achieving this end education 
will play a major role, but it can- 
not do the task alone. It must co- 
operate with every agency of the 
local community. 

To render the greatest possible 
service to defense and at the same 
time maintain at a high level the 
basic processes of teaching and re- 
search will call for the considered 
judgment and cooperative action of 
every educator. 


Francis ]. Brown of the faculty of New York Uni- 
versity has been assigned by the American Council 
on Education to coordinate educational values and 
national defense needs. Reported from the Harvard 
Educational Review, XI (January, 1941), 56-67. 
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THE ACTIVITY CURRICULUM IN THE LIGHT OF 
CATHOLIC PRINCIPLES 


REV. GEORGE JOHNSON 


In the Catholic Educational Review 


a will always be more or 
less of a gap between the school 
and actual life, but there comes a 
time when this gap gets too wide 
and young people come out of 
school and find themselves in a 
strange world whose challenges they 
are ill prepared to meet. Faith in 
education is lost and there is a 
clamor for educational reform. 
Today the forces that are at work 
in the direction of vitalizing the 
school and bringing it into a more 
effective relationship with the needs 
of contemporary society can be, with 
some looseness, classified under the 
term Activity Movement. The 
term strikes me as a good one, for 
its opposite, passivity, has been an 
unfortunate by-product of modern 
industrial civilization that is having 
evil effects not only on the school 
but on other phases of life as well. 
The more education has been ex- 
tended to the masses, the more it 
has been tempted to use mass 
methods. It tends to lose sight of 
the individual and to introduce fea- 
tures that smack of the assembly line. 
Subject matter is neatly organized 
for delivery according to a time 
schedule, and progress is gauged 
and measured by quantitative meth- 
ods. Teachers are more time-con- 
scious than child-conscious, for they 
are faced with the requirements of 
the school calendar. Teacher ac- 


tivity tends to increase and child 
activity to diminish. 

The more the content of educa- 
tion is standardized for delivery 
according to schedule, the harder it 
becomes to change it. The conse- 
quence is that it gets out of step 
with the times and fails to respond 
to mew needs that are created by 
social change. The school stands 
still and life goes on. The contin- 
uity between life in school and life 
out of school is broken and educa- 
tion loses much of its effectiveness. 
In the minds of the pupils the extra- 
curricular is more significant than 
the curricular. 

Against all of this, the activity 
movement is a reaction. Its expla- 
nation is to be sought in social con- 
ditions rather than in pedagogical 
theory. The movement was under 
way before the theorists caught up 
with it. Moreover, it was under 
way the world over. Montessori in 
Italy, Decroly in Belgium, the pro- 
ponents of the Arbeitschule in Ger- 
many—all of these represent an at- 
tempt to make the classroom a place 
where real, active learning takes 
place, and to help teachers to under- 
stand that what counts first is the 
child and not subject matter, that the 
true end of education is the utmost 
development of the potentialities of 
the learner. 

It is my conviction that a curricu- 
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lum stressing activity offers Chris- 
tian truth a most effective instru- 
ment for making its power felt in 
contemporary society. For years we 
have been condemning the Herbar- 
tian heresy that knowledge means 
virtue and have been insisting that 
not only the intellect but also the 
will must be educated. Our peda- 
gogy thinks in terms of the whole 
child, body and soul, intellect and 
will. All of our traditions—of the 
liturgy, of ascetisim, of monasticism 
and the religious orders—are in 
line with the principle of learning 
by doing, are opposed to the letter 
that kills, subscribe to the spirit that 
quickens. Our contemporary em- 
phasis is on Catholic Action, and 
the more active participation of all 
Christians in the life of the Church. 
The place to lay the foundations for 
such action is in the Catholic class- 
room, where children will learn 
how to live by living and acquire 
learning in that setting of virtue 
that will render it efficacious for 
the purposes of Christ. 

Because one believes in the prin- 
ciple of the activity curriculum, it 
does not follow that one condones 
all the sins that have been com- 
mitted in its name. One who de- 
fends the activity program should 
not be asked to defend the nonsense 
that is perpetrated in so-called pro- 
gressive schools. The activity move- 
ment was born in classrooms where 
courageous teachers broke the fetters 
of routine which were preventing 
them from educating children. It 
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was not the product of Dewey's 
pragmatism and _ instrumentalism 
and is not inextricably bound up 
with what he holds concerning the 
nature of truth and morality. 

An activity program that is sound 
will not dispense with subject mat- 
ter; it will reorganize subject matter 
in order to accomplish real learning. 
The activity curriculum is not made 
from day to day on the basis of the 
children’s whims; it does not dis- 
pense with drill, although it seeks 
for more effective methods of drill. 
It makes large use of hand work and 
the manual arts and crafts, but it 
realizes that these are enlisted for 
the purpose of stimulating mental 
activity, its most cherished objective. 

We need more creativeness, more 
active productive living, and less 
passive drift on the tide of cir- 
cumstance. More and more people 
should have the opportunity to feel 
the joy there is in doing things for 
themselves and thinking out things 
for themselves. There should be 
more singing of songs and less 
listening to the radio, more playing 
of games and less watching other 
people play them. There should be 
less of the kind of citizenship that 
depends on what the government 
sees fit to provide and more of the 
kind of citizenship that is born of 
the realization that a nation is made 
great by what its citizens do for 
themselves. Above all, there should 
be more active effort put forth in 
the great task of selfperfection and 
less passive leaning on the externals 
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of religion, carried on in a perfunc- 
tory manner. 

Education for the accomplishment 
of such objectives as these must be 
a vital education, closely articulated 
with actual living, fully aware of 


thought through in terms of the 
learner and not of the subject mat- 
ter, using authority as a means of 
developing children’s characters and 
not as a means of aiding teachers 
to bear with the nuisance of having 


the implications of native differences, children around. 


The Reverend George Johnson is Director of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference Department 
of Education. Reported from the Catholic Educa- 
tional Review, XXXIX (February, 1941), 65-72. 
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Current Huotation 4: 


EDWARD R. Murrow, Chief of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s European Bureau: ‘Many Americans over here who 
have had an opportunity to see something of conscript armies 
in Europe are curious about what's going to happen to the 
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e men who are drafted at home. In a great many European 
countries compulsory military service has strengthened the 
. fabric of democracy. The greatest weakness has I think 
‘ been this—much time has been spent in maneuvers, physical 
‘ fitness, drills, close-order formation and all that sort of 
, thing. But very little attention has been paid to the mind 
. of the conscript. Not much has been done to make him 
of understand what he is doing in the army, what he is expected 
to defend and why it’s worth defending. The totalitarian 
e states have in a measure solved the problem of mental equip- 
t ment by a very efficient method of indoctrination. The army 
t of a democratic state which does not understand and be- 
e lieve in the principles for which it’s being trained to fight, 
f might as well have its ranks filled with mercenaries. I be- 
" lieve that most Americans over here who have had a chance 


to see conscript armies in action would hope that our own 
d army might be trained and stimulated to think a bit about 
their own country, and not just trained to throw grenades 


. or drive tanks or fly aircraft. It’s a challenge—this con- 
d scription—to the educators and the statesmen as well as the 
Is generals,” 
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NEW AIMS FOR THE JUNIOR COLLEGES 


EDWARD F. MASON 


In the Educational Record 


ein has been a famine in 
the promised land of American op- 
portunity for the past ten years. This 
obstruction of youthful opportunity 
is no mere transitory thing, but an 
inevitable and probably permanent 
outgrowth of the changed mode of 
American living. 

If all American youth could be 
kept in school through the tenth 
grade, and if half of them could 
finish high school and two years of 
college, they would escape the mis- 
chievous influence of idleness, their 
pressure on the labor market would 
be mitigated, they would be gaining 
equipment for profitable employ- 
ment in the years ahead of them, 
and they would become more intelli- 
gent citizens of the nation and of 
the world. This goal of 10 years 
of free education for all youth and 
14 years for half of them was set 
up as a challenge to America by 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. 

Not only educators but econo- 
mists see this need. Four-tenths of 
the population are potential workers 
now, as compared with three-tenths 
60 years ago. There are three chief 
reasons for this trend: more women 
now seek employment; the age level 
of the population has risen; unpaid 
home employment has declined. But 
the country has bogged down in the 
attempt to provide employment for 
sO many, as everyone knows. 
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The proposed policy of free edu- 
cation of the Educational Policies 
Commission would add 2,200,000 
freshmen and sophomores to the 
600,000 now enrolled in the col- 
leges. Unprecendented increase in 
high-school enrolments is bringing 
this problem rapidly to the portals 
of the colleges. There are nearly 
seven times as many high-school 
students as there were in 1910, and 
the number of graduates is nearly 
eightfold. How could the colleges, 
already overcrowded, find room for 
three or four times their present 
number! 

Fortunately, in the minds of many 
educators, the junior college is the 
solution to the problem. It is al- 
ready in the field, with 575 institu- 
tions in 44 states. They are of many 
kinds and sizes; the majority are 
coeducational ‘“‘people’s colleges” 
with low fees or none at all. Enrol- 
ment in these institutions has 
doubled in the last seven years. It 
increased 26 percent last year. 

This rapid growth stems from 
several causes. Primarily, the junior 
colleges, especially the publicly 
supported ones, are low-cost institu- 
tions. In California, where increase 
has been greatest, tuition is free. 
Further, the junior colleges are local ; 
students can live inexpensively at 
home. In addition, and this again 
is noteworthy in California, the 
traditional university curriculum has 
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been rigorously reexamined and vo- 
cational curriculums have been de- 
veloped for students desiring them. 

The traditional assumption has 
been that the student in high school 
was preparing for college, that he 
took the first two years of college 
in preparation for the last two, and 
that if he dropped out he was prob- 
ably too poor or too dull to go on. 
The youth who fails to graduate is 
perpetually gnawed by the realiza- 
tion that he did not complete his 
educational journey. His friends 
and relatives may likewise be cha- 
gtined. 

Of course, students do drop out 
all along the line. An investgation 
in Maryland indicated that 54 per- 
cent dropped out for financial 
reasons, while 25 percent indicated 
lack of interest. This lack of inter- 
est is sometimes the fault of the 
pupil, but frequently the fault is in 
the schools. The diagnosis depends 
on the objective. If the only func- 
tion of a railroad is to take people 
to San Francisco, of course the per- 
son who does not go to San Fran- 
cisco is to blame. But if the purpose 
is to take him as far as he can 
advantageously travel, the road 
ought to provide frequent terminal 
facilities. 

Educators are well aware of the 
need for adjustments. Especially in 
the high school they have been try- 
ing to organize courses of study 
particularly suited to the needs of 
students who were not going far- 
ther. But the problem impinges 


especially on the junior college be- 
cause the student at the age of 18 
or 19 approaches the end of his 14 
years of schooling and simultaneous- 
ly nears the time when he must seek 
a job, even under a system of de- 
ferred employment. This student 
of 19 must no longer be considered 
a sophomore who is quitting col- 
lege in the middle of his course. He 
is completing the 14 years of gen- 
eral education provided by a for- 
watd looking society which seeks 
to prepare him in the best possible 
manner for a place in that society. 
What should the junior college 
offer the student who is completing 
two years of college work, but no 
more? This problem of “terminal 
education” is conceived by many 
educators to be the most important 
one in the junior-college field. 
When the junior college is no 
longer primarily preparing the stu- 
dent to meet university require- 
ments, one immediate effect is most 
noticeable—a freedom from certain 
preconceived ideas. The junior col- 
lege now has the opportunity, if it 
is able to grasp it, to analyze de 
novo the student’s needs and to 
build a curriculum to meet them. 
Requirements for credits in this, 
that, and the other no longer need 
be met. If the work is given it will 
be because the student needs it. 
Individually, some junior colleges 
have gone a considerable distance in 
exploring the semiprofessional field. 
Semiprofessional curriculums some- 
times raise objections of two op- 
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posed sorts. On the one hand, it is 
contended that these curriculums 
are beneath the dignity of college 
instruction. On the other hand, it 
is objected that they are too exact- 
ing for completion in two years. 
The plea of dignity is the plea of 
tradition. But the junior-college 
administrator is in no mood, these 
days, to be controlled by tradition. 
If he can lead a student into a 
satisfying work experience that will 
make him a selfrespecting member 
of society, that is dignity enough. 
The antipodal criticism, that ade- 
quate professional education cannot 
be crowded into two years, is more 
important. But here the word 
“professional” is a straw man. The 
junior colleges give not professional 
but semiprofessional training. In 
engineering, for instance, they dis- 
tinguish between the executive and 
the technician. In the field of health 
they train not doctors, but medical 
secretaries, dental assistants, sanitary 
inspectors. In many such areas they 
have found very fruitful fields of 
semiprofessional employment often 
ignored by the four-year institutions. 
Investigation has shown that there 
are five times as many jobs on the 
junior-college level as on the senior- 


college level, and even in engineer- 
ing three times as many. 

In offering these vocational cur- 
riculums the junior colleges recog- 
nize the need for general training. 
There is always a “core” of courses 
conducive to general efficiency. 
English, good work habits, an un- 
derstanding of the social and eco- 
nomic setup—these are recognized 
as necessities. 

The whole junior-college move- 
ment is just emerging from its 
beginning period. The significant 
thing is that it is growing so rapid- 
ly. Forty years ago the junior college 
was scarcely more than an idea. 
Today there are 575 of them in the 
United States enrolling nearly 200,- 
000 students. 

These institutions see the youth 
problem, in its educational aspects, 
as peculiarly theirs. They already 
occupy the field on the age level at 
which young people, attempting the 
transition from school to industry, 
find themselves frustrated. The 
junior colleges have broken with the 
traditional four-year curriculum. 
Their program, designed to meet the 
needs of hundreds of thousands of 
high-school graduates, is one of the 
nation’s major potential assets. 


Edward F. Mason is a member of the staff of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. Reported 


from the Educational 


Record, XXII (January, 


1941), 15-26. 
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NEXT STEPS IN NATIONAL POLICY FOR YOUTH 


AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


y* people of the United States 
are facing the fact that we must 
prepare for contingencies over a 
long period. We are engaged in 
an immense defense effort which 
will not reach full fruition for five 
or six years. During that period, and 
after, we may see one crisis after 
another before the world returns to 
any sort of stable peace. If we are 
in for a long period of toil and 
trouble, we must look to all aspects 
of our defense, both short-run and 
long-run. 

In this statement the American 
Youth Commission reviews the field 
of youth problems in relation to 
national defense. Some of these 
problems have never before been 
present in this country in peacetime. 
In the selective service program, 
physical conditioning and training 
for specific military purposes must 
have the right of way. It has been 
suggested that classroom instruction 
in various academic and vocational 
subjects be provided for the men in 
their spare time. In view of its 
studies of a similar program in the 
CCC and the known facts as to the 
demands which will be made in con- 
nection with military training, the 
Commission is dubious of the de- 
sirability of any classroom program 
which does not contribute directly 
to effective military training. 

This does not mean that an un- 
interrupted regimen of military 
training should be provided in the 


camps. There must be provision for 
recreation in its broadest sense. Most 
of the men will not have good 
recreational habits when they enter 
camp. If wholesome new rectea- 
tional habits can be quickly estab- 
lished, the problem of adjustment 
to army discipline and the condi- 
tions of mass living will be greatly 
facilitated. 

The Army is fully aware of this 
problem and is planning an effec- 
tive recreational program in the 
camps. This program should in- 
clude a large amount of informal 
education, including the provision 
of ample reading materials, corre- 
spondence courses, motion pictures, 
and the formation of radio and 
discussion groups. 

Vocational adjustment will be the 
great problem for most men when 
they leave camps. The Commission 
does not recommend that any sacri- 
fice of military training be made in 
order to provide special vocational 
training in the camps. It does be- 
lieve, however, that a program of 
vocational training should be organ- 
ized which the men can enter im- 
mediately upon leaving the camps. 
Such a program could be provided 
through existing institutions, with 
some special financial provision both 
for the cost of the training and the 
living expenses of the men for brief 
periods. 

In general, anything which can 
be done to improve morale in the 
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camps will be well worthwhile, both 
for its own sake and for the larger 
objectives of defense and national 
welfare. Throughout the country 
community response to military 
training will be determined largely 
by the attitudes of local young men 
in camp. If we are to build a 
really successful citizens’ army, the 
young men called to service must 
come to feel sincerely that a year 
has been added to their lives rather 
than that a year has been taken 
away. 

Public attention is focused on the 
men who are now entering the 
camps. Some attention must be 
given, however, to others in the 
same age group. The uncertainty 
confronting the men who are sub- 
ject to call is the most difficult 
aspect of their situation. Some of 
this uncertainty is unavoidable; but 
some of it is not. The problem of 
the morale of those who may be 
called for service is urgent. It will 
not be solved by pep talks or preach- 
ing, but by justice in the adminis- 
tration of every phase of selective 
service and, even more fundamental, 
a clear demonstration that the safe- 
ty and welfare of the people of the 
United States are the only objec- 
tives in the creation of the army 
now in training. 

Certain employers have refused 
to hire men who are eligible for 
selective service. The effect of this 


practice on the morale of those who 
may be called on to defend their 
country is not difficult to imagine. 
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Nation-wide statistics of rejec- 
tions are not yet available, but local 
data indicate that the rejection rates 
are very high. There is no doubt 
that the physical condition of mil- 
lions of American youth is unsatis- 
factory. A year ago the Commission 
recorded its belief that there was 
need for a nation-wide health pro- 
gram on a scale never before at- 
tempted. The need has meanwhile 
become even more urgent. It has 
become apparent, moreover, that the 
problem is far more than merely one 
of medical care. Bad teeth, defec- 
tive eyesight, and other common 
physical defects can usually be 
traced directly to malnutrition, in- 
adequate medical attention, and the 
generally bad living conditions to 
which a large part of the popula- 
tion are exposed. 

While the emergency demands 
special provision to meet the needs 
of adults, any sound plan to de- 
velop physical fitness must start 
with children. Certainly the present 
situation provides no justification 
for deferring health activities for 
youth which have long been needed. 
We dare not postpone such activi- 
ties for the duration of the emer- 
gency, for there is no reason to 
believe that the emergency will be 
short. On the contrary, it may last 
for years. 

Even among college youth, in 
general an economically favored 
group, impaired health is common. 
A study of the Commission revealed 
not only that physical deficiencies 
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are common among college youth, 
but that colleges with good health 
programs were the exception. 

A really comprehensive health 
program would include all the fol- 
lowing major elements: (1) physi- 
cal examinations; (2) remedial at- 
tention for specific defects; (3) ade- 
quate food; (4) physical work or 
exercise; (5) adequate sleep; (6) 
good environmental conditions; (7) 
recreation; and (8) health educa- 
tion. 

A program covering all these 
points is actually in effect in the 
CCC. The Commission believes 
that this aspect of the CCC should 
receive even greater emphasis. The 
CCC camps and the somewhat sim- 
ilar centers of the NYA should be 
utilized to provide an intensive 
health program for the youth in 
greatest need of such attention. The 
physical standards for enrolment 
should be reduced, greater provi- 
sion should be made for remedial 
attention, and some of the camps 
should be designated as preliminary 
conditioning centers for enrollees 
who are not fit to begin work when 
first enrolled. 

The health program of the NYA 
provides an important means of 
reaching unemployed youth who re- 
main at home. It should be broad- 
ened as rapidly as possible. But to 
reach the great mass of youth, the 
major effort for health must be made 
at an earlier age and through the 
schools. 

It has always been difficult to se- 


cure adequate attention to health in 
the schools since they are mainly 
preoccupied with the responsibilities 
of classroom instruction. Their un- 
met responsibilities in the field of 
health are sufficiently urgent to 
warrant a drastic revision of their 
programs. The perfunctory annual 
physical examinations given in many 
elementary schools should be re- 
placed by thorough examinations 
every second or third year for pupils 
in both elementary and high schools. 
Follow-up work should be given the 
attention it deserves, even though 
medical and dental services are not 
the school’s direct responsibility. 
Health instruction should have a 
major place in the curriculum at all 
grade levels, including the high 
school. 

Physical education should be 
greatly extended, if necessary, at the 
expense of interscholastic athletics. 
Intramural sports, however, should 
be emphasized in order to develop 
the qualities of initiative, teamwork, 
courage, and endurance. 

Special attention should be given 
to the part the schools can play in 
combatting the scourge of malnu- 
trition. A school lunch program 
which originated as an emergency 
relief and surplus food distribution 
activity is now reaching 3,500,000 
children daily. It should be extended 
throughout the entire school system, 
including high schools. 

Closely related to the problem of 
physical fitness is the problem of 
mental health and morale. It con- 
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cerns primarily a minority group 
comprising from 20 to 50 percent 
of all youth. The problem has 


been serious for a long time, 
and is just beginning to receive at- 
tention. Youth—and adults, for 


that matter—have low morale when 
they feel useless, neglected, frus- 
trated, and bored. These have been 
the chronic feelings of millions of 
American youth for the past 10 
years. 

The most important problem of 
these youth is getting a job. The 
next most important problem, ac- 
cording to their own report, is 
recreation. 

While gainful employment is the 
major solution needed, it is not a 
complete solution. A_ recreation 
program is needed also. A few alert 
communities have demonstrated 
that, even when employment oppor- 
tunities are limited, a vigorous com- 
munity recreation program can do 
much to enhance employability, de- 
velop community pride, and instill 
loyalty to American institutions. 

The inertia of public authorities 
in dealing with this problem results 
mainly from the common habit of 
thought which regards a public rec- 
reation program as a_ luxury. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The recreation program not 
only provides an indispensable ser- 
vice in itself, it is the key to 
character training and to the general 
development of morale and patriotic 
citizenship. 

A number of emergency training 
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programs for defense industries are 
now being conducted. The schools 
are being asked to assume many new 
duties and at the same time to im- 
prove and increase their previous 
services. Urgent problems are the 
result. 

Much of the emergency short- 
term training now being provided 
in the schools is a substitute for 
instruction which would usually be 
given by industry itself, and which 
would be of questionable value as 
part of the school program under 
normal conditions. The schools can- 
not expand much further their ca- 
pacity to assist in short-term train- 
ing unless they reduce their regular 
programs. Such a step would not 
seem wise. The Commission be- 
lieves that further expansion of 
emergency training programs should 
be regarded as the direct responsi- 
bility of industry and labor. 

All the emergency programs have 
assumed that the vocational trainees 
have already received the funda- 
mentals of general education. Actu- 
ally, of course, the assumption is 
untrue in many parts of the country. 
The quality of American public 
schools varies from the very good 
to the almost unbelievably bad. This 
condition results from the depen- 
dence on local property taxation for 
school support. In proportion to 
their means, the poorest states make 
the greatest effort to support schools, 
but even with great sacrifice they are 
unable to provide good schools for 
all the children. 
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Because of this situation, the 
Commission believes that the fed- 
eral government must provide some 
financial assistance for schools. If 
properly distributed, a federal fund 
of $100,000,000 a year, though 
small by comparison with the 
$2,300,000,000 spent annually for 
public schools, would greatly change 
for the better the educational out- 
look of several million children. 
Federal funds should go where they 
are needed most, and the plan of 
administration should avoid any in- 
trusion of federal control over in- 
struction in the schools. 

Libraries provide an educational 
service that has been greatly neglec- 
ted in rural areas. The Commission 
believes that the plan of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on 
Education for federal aid for rural 
library service should be revived and 
carried through without further 
delay. 

The most important fact about 
youth unemployment in 1941 is that 
we still have it. We undoubtedly 





[— This statement has been adopted by the American™ 
Youth Commission of the American Council on 
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of the Commission are Owen D. Young, chairman, 
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C. Fisher, Willard E. Givens, Henry I. Harriman, 
the Rev. George Johnson, Mordecat W. Jobnson, 
Chester H. Rowell, William F. Russell, John W. 
Studebaker, Henry C. Taylor, Miriam Van Waters, 
& Matthew Woll, and George F. Zook. ol 


still will have it next Christmas, 
though in reduced extent. And 
after rising to a peak a year or more 
hence, the rate of defense activity 
must eventually decline. If we are 
to avoid repetition of all the recent 
difficulties of youth on an exagger- 
ated scale, the Commission is con- 
vinced that public work programs 
for youth are indispensable for the 
years immediately ahead, that exist- 
ing programs must be reorganized to 
increase their effectiveness, and that 
in reorganized form they must be 
considerably expanded. 

Young people who are healthy, 
selfreliant, well trained and aggres- 
ively loyal are vital to the security 
of the country. In view of the 
vigorous action which has been 
taken in the matter of compulsory 
military training, the Commission is 
convinced that we should end all 
partial and hesitant handling of the 
immediate needs of youth in civilian 
life. We should move as boldly and 
effectively to meet one set of needs 
as another. 
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ADULTS MUST GO TO SCHOOL 


Harry A. OVERSTREET 


In New York State Education 


an a society which is stationary, 
old people are usually one jump 
ahead of the young. The reason for 
this is obvious. They have had a 
longer time to learn the ways of life 
that young people, in their turn, will 
have to learn. On the other hand, 
in a society that is rapidly changing, 
old people are usually two or three 
jumps behind young people. The 
reason for this is also obvious. By 
the time old people have become 
settled in their ways, new knowledge 
and new habits have unsettled them. 

Anyone with sons or daughters in 
college knows how antiquated he 
feels when he looks over the college 
textbooks of his children. He was 
a prize student in chemistry; but this 
chemistry is different. He thought 
he knew economics; but what a 
mess of ununderstandable new the- 
ories these books contain. 

The busy oldster tries to keep up 
with his world; but he has time to 
do so only through newspapers and 
conversations with his equally out- 
of-date associates. Actually, all sorts 
of new insights have come into the 
world while he has been too busy to 
catch up. But his youngsters have 
had to be on the trail of these new 
insights, if for no better reason than 
to secure passing grades. 

It is not surprising, therefore, if 
his “climate of opinion” is fre- 
quently different from that of young 
people. He thinks largely in terms 
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of ideas already in part, if not 
wholly, superseded; they think in 
terms of what is newly accepted. No 
wonder he frequently misunder- 
stands them; no wonder, when their 
ideas seem strange to him, he fre- 
quently thinks they are dangerous. 
No doubt this is the chief reason 
for much of the bitterness of old 
people against young people today. 

All this poses a problem which 
older, unchanging societies did not 
have to meet—namely, that of bring- 
ing up father and mother. To be 
sure, father and mother do not like 
to think they need bringing up. 
“You young folks,” they say, “‘learn 
out of books; we have learned by 
experience.” But the appeal to ex- 
perience is not very convincing when 
experience leaves older people so 
utterly helpless in the face of the 
world’s problems. 

The pattern of age and youth, 
in short, is a greatly different one 
from what it has been through all 
the centuries. This cleavage is not 
a happy one—but there is no reason 
why it should continue. There is 
one plain way out: adults must go 
to school. In these days of vast per- 
plexities it is older people rather 
than youth who chiefly need educa- 
tion, for older people are doing the 
planning and policy making for a 
society that staggers like a drunken 
man because the planning and the 
policy making have been so bad. 
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We talk nowadays of a social 
revolution through which the world 
is passing. But social revolutions 
don’t just take care of themselves. 
They have to be guided by the 
brains of people. If those brains 
are set in the cement of past decades, 
the revolution is bound to go 
tragically wrong. Adults need to 
know what new factors have en- 
tered our life; what new directions 
are imperative; in short, what the 
revolution is all about. 

Part of the revolution that must 
be accomplished is a revolution in 
our theory of education. We must 
literally turn education upside 
down—or, perhaps more truly, right 
side up. We have gone on the 
theory that education dealing with 
human relations could be taught to 
juveniles and be effective for 
the rest of their lives, while only 
vocational education needed to be 
provided for adults. Exactly the 
opposite is true. Education in hu- 
man matters is so difficult that when 
we give it to juveniles we have to 
oversimplify it and sugarcoat it. The 
history learned in school is not his- 
tory in the real sense of the word; 
it is a dramatic story—all dressed up 
with soldiers and kings and queens. 
The politics learned in youth is dry 
abstractions and grandiloquent ideals 
appertaining to societies that never 
existed in fact. The economics is 


not the study of man’s intricate re- 
lationships in making a living; it 
is a neat system of concepts that are 
never found quite that way in the 
market place. These human matters 
can be understood only in the adult 
years, when we have made our con- 
tact with the world, know something 
of the ways of human beings, and 
realize the difficult problems of 
mutual adjustment. Education must 
be turned right-side up: education 
in the life-skills in childhood; edu- 
cation in wisdom about human re- 
lations in the adult years. 

Adults today approach the prob- 
lems of human relations with ju- 
venile minds. They bring their 
schoolroom oversimplifications, their 
schoolroom abstractions and sugar- 
coatings. On the other hand, be- 
cause young people approach these 
problems with minds that are still 
immature, their reactions are imma- 
ture. 

Grownups will have to go to 
school. They cannot much longer 
slide through their obligations by 
scanning newspapers and listening 
to the platitudes of their social set 
or party. We shall not dispose of our 
enemies by shooting them, but only 
by understanding who they are, how 
they got to be what they are, and 
how they must be got rid of by a 
concerted effort of informed intelli- 
gence to build a better life. 


Harry A. Overstreet is President of the American 

Association for Adult Education. Reported from 

New York State Education, XXVII (February, 
1941), 343-44, 410-11. 
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NEGRO EDUCATION IN THE DEEP SOUTH 


LEON EUBANKS 


In School and Society 


—drHoucH the Negroes in 
the deep South have been freed for 
approximately 75 years, from cer- 
tain points of view their education 
has advanced very little during that 
time. In other words, the status of 
the Negroes in the deep South, as 
far as education is concerned, is still 
deplorably low. The state of Mis- 
sissippi, the only one in the Union 
with the distinction of having more 
than half its population in the 
Negro group, will be taken as an 
example of how the Negroes of the 
South have failed to receive just 
recognition in an educational way. 

The State Department of Educa- 
tion in Mississippi in a report made 
in 1934 stated that 1428 of the 
3737 Negro schools in the state 
were housed in privately owned 
buildings, such as barns, lodges, 
tenant cabins, and churches. School 
furniture and school equipment are 
nearly always completely lacking in 
such buildings. 

For the biennium, 1938-40, the 
State Board of Education set the 
highest term the Negro schools in 
counties receiving equalization funds 
had ever had—six months. In some 
counties, however, the term is much 
lower, and in only one of two coun- 
ties do the colored schools have 
the same length of term as the white 
schools. 

Of the 5930 Negro teachers em- 
ployed in the state, only 600 are 
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college graduates; 2300 have had 
some college training above high 
school; 3000, or more than half, 
have not attended college at all and 
are estimated to have an average 
training of less than the eighth 
grade. 

The state of Mississippi supports 
for Negroes only one institution of 
higher learning. For white students 
it supports five senior colleges and, 
in part, eleven public junior colleges. 
With 464,387 Negro educable chil- 
dren in the state, as compared to 
379,309 white educable children, it 
is found that, if the ratio of Negro 
teachers to Negro pupils were made 
the same as that of white teachers 
to white pupils, there would be an 
immediate demand for 5000 more 
Negro teachers in the state. 

For the current year, 474 begin- 
ning Negro teachers were employed. 
All the Negro “colleges” of the 
state, public and private, last year 
graduated only 101 persons certified 
for teaching. If all these graduates 
were to teach this year, it would 
still be necessary to employ between 
300 and 400 untrained teachers to 
meet the normal demand for new 
teachers. 

For the biennium, 1938-40, the 
State Board of Education set up a 
budget of $170 per year per teacher 
for Negroes. This budget amounts 
to $28 a month for six months. 
There are hundreds of Negro teach- 
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ers who receive a salary of only 
$125 for the entire year. 

In 1939, there were in Missis- 
sippi only 15 fully accredited four- 
year Negro high schools, 11 more on 
probation, 32 four-year high schools 
on approval by the State Department 
of Education, 15 three-year high 
schools, 18 two-year high schools, 
5 one-year high schools. They en- 
rolled a total of 9072 out of 115,- 
000 Negro children of high-school 
ages. In 1939, they graduated 1140 
pupils. Of the 82 counties in 
Mississippi, 25 have no recognized 
high-school facilities for Negro 
youth. 

With the total number of edu- 
cable children among the Negroes 
slightly greater than the number 
among the whites, Mississippi, for 
1937-38, appropriated $10,982,026.- 
08 for white schools compared to a 
total appropriation of $1,419,263.02 
for colored schools. Thus 55 per- 
cent of the children of the state, the 
Negro children, receive 11.4 per- 
cent of the total school revenue. In 
1937-38, the state spent for the 
average white child $28.90 and for 
the average colored child, $3.06. 
For every dollar spent for a Negro 
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child in the state, $9.44 was spent 
on a white child. In one county 
$41.57 was spent for a white child 
for each dollar spent on a Negro 
child. 

The state of Mississippi operates 
no school for delinquent Negro 
children. Negro children who break 
the law may be jailed or put in the 
penitentiary with hardened crim- 
inals. 

The one ray of hope amidst these 
discouraging figures is the fact that 
a committee on the improvement of 
Negro education, in reporting to a 
recent meeting of the Mississippi 
Education Association, brought be- 
fore this organization the facts rela- 
tive to the unfair break that the 
Negro children of the state of 
Mississippi are receiving and recom- 
mended that the Negroes be given 
a greater share of the funds made 
available for education, that Negro 
teacher-training institutions be es- 
tablished, and that improved build- 
ings and equipment be secured. In 
other words, at least the white 
leadership in educational circles has 
determined to see that the Negroes 
are given a fair chance in securing 
an education. 


Leon Eubanks is a teacher in the East Central 

Junior College, Decatur, Mississippi. Reported from 

School and Society, LIII (February 1, 1941), 
152-53. 
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ELEMENTS AND SAFEGUARDS OF SCIENTIFIC THINKING 


ERNESTINE M. J. LONG 
In the Journal of Chemical Education 


@ HE teacher of chemistry has 
an excellent opportunity, as well 
as a duty, to train pupils directly to 
think in the field of science. But 
too many teachers assume that ex- 
posure to a body of subject matter 
which has its foundation in clear 
thinking automatically induces the 
process that led to its being. The 
student, while learning to think in 
specific subject-matter areas, may be 
unable to transfer the scientific 
method and use it in other situa- 
tions. Indeed, Straus has shown 
that, as the student proceeds through 
school and college, from the tenth 
grade on he actually loses his power 
critically to evaluate forked-road 
situations presented to him. 

A student who possesses meager, 
limited concepts associated with 
previous concrete experiences will 
not properly recall such exper- 
iences. Adequate concepts, freed 
from elements associated with 
them, produce free and versatile 
thinking, like the following: 

I'd like to tell you about some ob- 
servations I made over the week-end. I 
was in the basement and ran across 
some lead. I had a melting pot and put 
some of the lead in it and melted it. 
This led me to think about the melting 
of different metals. (Association with 
element in past experience.) As the 
foil off different objects interests me 
(pleasurable experience of eating candy 
bars), 1 obtained two different look- 


ing foils. (Purposeful observation.) 1 
took the fullest and heaviest piece and 
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melted it. It formed a substance like 
that which was formed on the melted 
lead, lead oxide or sulphide, I sup- 
pose. (Past experience—correct con- 
cepts.) Next I took a lot of this foil and 
it melted into a metal, lead, just as did 
the other. (Cautious repetition of ob- 
servations — controlled experimentation 
—seeing elements in common.) 1 had 
heard of lead foil and tin foil; I 
wanted to get tin foil and see how it was 
different from lead foil. (Spirit of dis- 
covery thoroughly awakened.) The other 
foil I had was put in the pot and heated 
on the gas burner. This foil was bright 
and the heat had no effect on it. I 
I heated it longer; still nothing hap- 
pened. I thought tin had a lower melt- 
ing point than lead, but I checked my- 
self to make sure. (Looked in books.) 

That eliminated tin. I looked in the 
table and saw that it must be aluminum 
which I had not thought about and it 
had a much higher melting point. (A 
second tentative hypothesis.) 

As I had an oxy-acetylene torch, I 
heated the pot with this and obtained 
the desired temperature. (Controlled ex- 
perimentation—allowing but one var- 
iable.) First I melted a piece of sheet 
aluminum and then the foil. Sure 
enough; they were the same. Well, 
after an interesting time I can now tell 
the difference between lead and alumi- 
num foil. I couldn’t find a piece of tin 
foil, but I shall do some experimenting 
with it. Could the substances formed on 
these molten metals of lead and alumi- 
num be lead and aluminum oxide, re- 
spectively? (Additional problem.) 


Instructors can teach only what 
they know. Obviously a _ teacher 
cannot present the scientific method 
with safeguards in specifically or- 
ganized pupil experiences unless he 
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ELEMENTS AND SAFEGUARDS OF THINKING 


understands and uses the scientific 
method himself. Chemistry teachers 
outside the laboratory too often are 
prey to emotional appeals and pre- 
judices of all sorts. For this reason, 
the training of in-service teachers 
in the use of the scientific method is 
of primary importance. 

The pupil’s failure to define a 
problem is often due to lack of ade- 
quate concepts. In teaching, the 
teacher must be sure that the student 
has disassociated the concept from 
the elements occurring with it. 
Otherwise hazy concepts occur and 
any transfer to solving problems in 
new situations will be lost. 

Certain errors are common to the 
inductive type of thinking. A pupil 
may assume from the universal use 
of the expression “tin foil” that all 
foils contain tin. He might believe 
that assumption unless he checked 
it by testing candy-bar wrappers. 
He might assume that all com- 
pounds ionize after testing a few 
inorganic compounds. He might be- 
lieve that the electron was as large 
as a pea because it was pictured that 
size in the book. 

Sometimes appropriate or valid 
principles cannot be __ recalled. 
Again, the inference drawn may be 
incorrect because more than one 
variable has been allowed in the 
process of experimentation. Other 
errors in drawing inferences may 
be: errors in premise; errors in em- 
phasis; ambiguities in language; 
errors in inclusion or distribution; 
errors due to mixing emotion and 


thought, resulting in grooved think- 
ing. The mind may escape reality 
and draw the wrong inferences by 
depending on authority instead of 
personal investigation; thinking 
that what exists is best; personify- 
ing impersonal forces (blaming 
certain racial groups for misfor- 
tunes); attempting to influence 
thought by an appeal to character 
instead of the point at issue; at- 
tempting to throw the burden of 
proof on the challenger. This last 
is used by quacks saying: “You do 
not know that these influences do 
not exist.” 

Drawing inferences is one gen- 
eral way of thinking. A second is 
to analyze situations and attempt to 
bring about a synthesis of important 
elements in order to solve problems. 
Imperfect analyses usually result 
from focusing on the wrong ele- 
ments due to repression or pre- 
judice. 

Pupils frequently study what 
they think the teacher will ask for 
instead of organizing their knowl- 
edge. Education is moving away 
from emphasis on examinations 
and marks, and the future evalua- 
tion of pupil performance will 
probably be based on his use of his 
knowledge in solving problems in 
extra-curricular areas. 

A third general type of thinking 
is that of making selections. Im- 
perfect selections are usually the 
result of a narrow point of view 
based on habit, emotional inhibi- 
tion, or the dominance of one’s own 
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personal inclinations. One boy de- 
cided not to study for a chemistry 
examination because study only con- 
fused him. 

A fourth general type of think- 
ing is to make associations. A pupil 
in studying may forget to see 
points of likeness. He may not 
want to see a certain relationship. 
To keep the personality intact, 
pupils may place the blame for fail- 
ure in the wrong quarter. A girl 
may think she has the qualifications 
for nursing because she has been 
told she looks like a nurse. She may 
copy from others in high school, 
enter nurses’ training, and be dis- 
missed after a year for writing up 
her charts two hours in advance of 
the time when the patients’ tem- 
peratures are taken. 

A fifth general method of think- 
ing is that of generalization. Pupils 
cannot be expected to generalize 
until they have defined the problem 
and have clear concepts which 
have been disassociated from other 
related factors in the setting. Im- 
perfect generalizations result from 


Ernestine M. J. 


insufficient data, using false author- 
ities, reasoning by analogy, and 
drawing hazy inferences. In rea- 
soning by analogy the pupil may 
feel, because he had to collect 
bottles of oxygen under water, that 
all experiments involving the col- 
lection of gases must be done the 
same way. 

The elements and safeguards of 
scientific thinking are the same for 
both inductive and deductive pro- 


cesses; only the sequences are 
changed. Through science clubs 
and classroom experiences the 


pupil's attitudes must be formed 
and his emotions aroused before 
he will tackle a problem. He is not 
likely to become a thinking citizen 
unless he has an opportunity to 
practice thinking in curricular and 
extra-curricular situations. This 
means less emphasis on teacher ac- 
tivity and more on pupil activity. 

A complete revision of our teach- 
ing methods is in order. The sub- 
ject matter of chemistry should be- 
come secondary to the scientific 
method. 


Long teaches chemistry in the 


Normandy High School, St. Louis, Mo. Reported 
from the Journal of Chemical Education, XVIII 
(February, 1941), 92-94. 


aN 


JHE estimation is made by Paul W. Lange in the Elemen- 
tary School Journal that the number of public-school pupils 
in the United States provided with free textbooks approxi- 
mates 65 percent of the total enrolment in the schools. 
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STUDENT COOPERATION 
EARL C. KELLEY 


In a Report of the National Self Government Committee 


— JRIGHTENED America has 
just made a profound discovery. It 
finds that it has not been training 
its youth for the duties which the 
emergency now demands of it. It 
is learning tragically late that to 
raise horses, you must raise colts. 

Two years ago it would have 
been impossible to secure any con- 
siderable sums for training youth in 
skilled trades. But now that fear 
makes us value safety above money; 
now that we are just plain scared, 
money is no object. We are willing 
to spend unstintingly for the produc- 
tion of trained workers. We give 
no thought to the long-time value of 
this training to the individual. We 
want our youth to take this training 
for what they can do for us, not 
what it will do for them. It proba- 
bly cannot be avoided now, but our 
youth are the means, not the ends, 
in this training program. 

People who are scared are always 
in a hurry. Although everybody 
knows that it takes years, either in 
school or in a factory, to develop 
a skilled machinist, the emergency 
program plans to turn them out at 
once. In the face of danger we hope 
to pull out of a hat that which takes 
years to produce. In fact, many feel 
that the schools must do something 
to save America in the next six 
months. This the schools cannot 
do. Preparation for a crisis in na- 
tional life is a long and complicated 


affair, and has to go far back to the 
roots and fibre of our national 
character. If we are indeed facing 
a crisis, then we must face it as we 
are, survive it if possible, and build 
better for the future. 

But our failure to prepare young 
people for some of the specific skills 
which we now need is trivial com- 
pared with our failure to teach them 
the democratic way of living and to 
give them an opportunity to acquire 
an understanding of it and a feel- 
ing for it through living it. Due 
to our fortunate geographical posi- 
tion we may have time to prepare 
our physical defense, even though 
costly and makeshift. But the real 
crisis will come when our people are 
tested as to how much they under- 
stand and fundamentally care about 
the democratic way of life; for this 
will constitute the very backbone and 
sinew of our defense. The resis- 
tance which America will give to 
autocracy, whether from without or 
within, will depend on its under- 
standing of and devotion to demo- 
cratic ideals. A people will fight 
vigorously only for what it under- 
stands, believes in, and cherishes. 

The simple fact is that our youth 
do not know what democracy is. 
Most of them have been reared in 
autocratic homes and have attended 
autocratic schools. It is true that 
they have been taught by autocratic 
teachers that democracy is a good 
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thing, but they have not been taught 
what it is, nor have they ever lived 
it. To them, democracy is something 
that goes on down in the Capitol. 
In fact, they have an idea that it is 
something George Washington se- 
cured for us, and that we need to 
think nothing more about it. 
Because our democracy has not 
worked too well, and the reasons 
why have not been made clear, many 
of our youth display a restlessness 
for autocratic leadership. Our de- 
mocracy of recent years has failed 
to furnish places in society for mil- 
lions. After years of unemployment 
a youth begins to feel that perhaps 
a benevolent dictator would be a 
good thing. It is not at all uncommon 
to hear a young person express the 
belief that probably it would be a 
good thing if someone took this 
country over and managed it. 
Another important cause for cyn- 
icism on the part of our youth with 
regard to the ways of democracy is 
the sorry spectacle of graft and 
political corruption. Machine poli- 
tics is a result and not a cause of 
bad citizenship. We shall continue 
to have it with us until we can per- 
suade our citizenry to take an in- 
terest in democratic government. 
Because, educationally, we have 
never really tried democracy, our 
youth do not really understand it 
and have no feeling for it; they are 
impatient with the slow process of 
mutual consultation; they are dis- 
interested in government, and they 
yearn for the security autocracy 
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promises. This is the preparation we 
have given the youth we expect to 
go out and fight and die, if neces- 
sary, for democracy. 

This leads to the question: what 
have the schools done to develop 
citizens fit to live in a democracy? 
Certainly they have not lacked op- 
portunity, since the school consti- 
tutes a ready-made laboratory for 
practicing the arts of living together. 
The inquiry reported herein at- 
tempted to find out what the schools 
have actually done, what they have 
failed to do, and what they might 
do. Many schools, of course, have 
done a great deal in this direction— 
otherwise there would have been 
nothing to study. The purpose of 
this report is to make such work 
more widespread and effective. 

To discover the purposes of stu- 
dent organizations, 152 constitu- 
tions and charters were assembled 
from all parts of the country. Most 
of these had sections devoted to pur- 
poses or stated them in the preamble. 
A striking fact was the prevalence of 
adult purposes. Over three times as 
many constitutions mention pfo- 
moting the welfare of the school as 
mention promoting the welfare of 
the student body. Purposes related 
to activities are the most prominent. 
This may be an administrative con- 
venience. Nothing is mentioned to 
indicate that the students ought to 
have any influence on what happens 
in the classroom. The promotion of 
cooperation, stated in several ways, 
also stands high in the list. 
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The teaching of government does 
not enter into the purposes as much 
as it should. Only nine constitutions 
mention it specifically. 

To gather data on the present 
status of student cooperation in the 
schools, a brief questionnaire was 
sent to about 5000 schools. They 
were distributed by the National 
Self Government Committee, Inc. 
The mailing list of this committee 
is composed of school officials who, 
at some time or other, have shown 
an interest in student cooperation. 
Thus the list is somewhat more 
favorably disposed toward this goal 
than a random selection would be. 

About 1800 usable replies were 
received from schools with a com- 
bined enrolment of nearly 2,000,- 
000 students, of whom 92 percent 
attend schools having some form of 
student cooperation. 

The data reveal that student off- 
cers are most commonly chosen by 
election at large. What is surprising 
is that the smallest schools use this 
method least and the largest schools, 
with enrolments of 3000 or more, 
use it most. The larger the school, 
the greater need there would be for 
electing in smaller units, so that the 
candidates could be known to the 
voters. Another striking fact is that 
in almost 10 percent of the schools, 
officers are appointed by the faculty. 
Apparently these faculties take no 
chances that the democratic process 
will upset their plans. 

As to the functions performed by 
student officers, it is worth noting 


that not many concern government. 
Promoting social affairs, managing 
activities, and acting as monitors 
rank high in frequency. 

Nearly three-fourths of the 
schools have rules which render 
some students ineligible to hold 
office. 

About one-fifth of the schools 
operate student courts; they are 
more common in large schools. 
Officials of schools operating courts 
are strongly in favor of them. 

The frequency of student council 
meetings shows the emphasis placed 
on student cooperation. Nearly 40 
percent of the schools hold meet- 
ings weekly. Many councils meet 
only at the call of the principal. 

Sponsors devote very little time to 
student participation. About 70 per- 
cent of them devote one period a 
day or less to it. Even in the larg- 
est schools only 22 sponsors devote 
as much as two periods a day. This 
shows the amount of money that is 
spent on it. 

In 86 percent of the schools, 
everything the councils do is sub- 
ject to veto by the principal. Even 
more illuminating than the statistics 
are the voluntary remarks on the 
subject. “Routine is not subject to 
veto; policy is.” “Veto only those 
items that would impair the posi- 
tion of the principal.” “Guidance 
by adviser eliminates veto.” “We 
don’t let it come to a formal veto.” 

Taking into consideration all 
available sources of information, as 
well as a realistic view of the diffi- 
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culties involved, what can the 
schools do to improve student co- 
operation? 

First, it would be easy to improve 
the extent of democracy in the 
choice of officers. The list of in- 
eligibles is altogether too long. Poor 
scholarship, poor attendance, or mis- 
behavior are particularly poor rea- 
sons for barring a student from 
office. All of them are likely to be 
due to lack of interest in the school 
and the whole educational set-up. 
Giving a problem student a respon- 
sible office often results in reforma- 
tion. 

Student government should be a 
daily working affair in the life of 
each student, not merely a matter of 
semi-annual voting. Democratic de- 
vices, such as the opportunity to 
legislate, should always be present, 
and every student should feel that 
one of his ideas may become part 
of a cooperative plan. Non-office- 
holding students in most schools 
have no part in the government after 
voting. His government can never 
mean much to the student in this 
circumstance. 

There is room for improvement 
in the responsibilities given stu- 
dents. The common practice of 
posting monitors about the building 
is of questionable value. The use of 
a school corridor should be like the 
use of an outside thoroughfare in 
which the individual uses his own 
sense of inner responsibility. No 
one considers it necessary to keep 
pupils under police surveillance on 
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their way to and from the school. 

Faculty veto power should be 
modified—but this is not an easy 
problem. Final responsibility _ re- 
sides with the faculty, and when 
they surrender any of it they must 
have complete faith in the pupils. 
If there was no control over student 
actions, they might vote to discon- 
tinue the school. This possibility 
deserves the faculty’s most serious 
consideration. When a school is so 
conducted that students have come 
to hate it, the faculty had better 
question some of their practices. 

There must be some area in which 
students can operate without being 
subject to veto. It may be large or 
small, but it must be left entirely 
to students. If there is nothing that 
they can finally do and call their 
own, school administrators should 
admit this and not delude the stu- 
dents. 

There is room for great improve- 
ment in the sponsorship of student 
cooperation. The sponsor must be 
genuinely sympathetic to the point 
of view of young people; he must 
believe in them and in democracy 
as a way of life. This important and 
difficult task cannot be done after 
a hard day’s work and in an off- 
hand manner. 

From all available evidence, the 
value of student courts is doubtful, 
except in schools where the handling 
of problem children is on the level 
of “bawling out.” The “bawling 
out” as a corrective device relieves 
teachers and principals, but it is 
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STUDENT COOPERATION 


doubtful if it ever resolved a con- 
flict or promoted a child’s welfare. 
It seems unlikely that a student court 
can rise to the level of the best adult 
technique in handling problems, but 
it is not likely to sink below the 
worst adult technique. 

Almost any school government 
works where people have genuine 
concern for each other and where 
students are considered as people. 
It is a question of the teachers’ faith 
in the students and their willing- 
ness to risk something on the stu- 





Earl C. Kelley is Associate Professor of Education 

at Wayne University and Supervisor of Secondary 
Education in the Detroit, Michigan, Public Schools. 
Reported from Student Cooperation: A Report of 
Student Government in High Schools. New York: 
National Self Government Committee, Inc. 20 pp. 


dents’ ability. Teachers who believe 
that young people will go wrong un- 
less they are watched and super- 
vised cannot use this technique. 
Those who believe in young people 
can profit greatly by it. 

The student makes no progress in 
character development unless he ex- 
ercises inner control. The child who 
has been controlled from above 
throughout his school life is not 
likely to develop the habits and 
attitudes essential to democratic 
citizenship. 
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“Wear would you do with pupils who come to school 


late?” 


A school principal, Raymond J. Lewis of James Madison 
School, Scranton, Pa., asked this question of the Quiz Kids 
recently on their weekly NBC blue network broadcast. 

Said Gerard Darrow, eight: “I'd take away from the tardy 
pupil special privileges, such as the library period or the 


next school movie.” 


William Wegener, 13, if he were principal, would em- 
barrass the tardy pupil by calling for him at his home and 


accompanying him to school. 


Jack Lucal, 14, would telephone the pupil’s home, find 
the cause of tardiness and perhaps suggest to the parents 
that they buy a new alarm clock.—Nation’s Schools. 


eX 
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MODERN ART ROOMS 


Lucy IRENE BUCK 
In School Arts 


.™ philosophy behind our art 
education program in Madison is the 
encouragement of the child in self- 
expression. Chalk, clay, paint, metal, 
etc., are placed at his disposal to 
experiment with. The teacher acts 
as a guide when the child needs 
help in expressing his ideas. He is 
not at a loss for ideas if he is 
keyed to the life about him. The 
life he lives in and out of school 
motivates his art expression and we 
try to capitalize on these interests. 

When new schools were pro- 
posed in Madison we hoped to make 
them a rich and stimulating environ- 
ment. There were to be three new 
units, all large, taking place of nine 
antiquated buildings. Since different 
architects were to plan them, we 
proceeded to call on all three and 
make them acquainted with our 
ideas. Of course, we had many 
more than they could use, but they 
listened most politely. We talked 
about good spacing of windows, 
bulletin and blackboards, about 
placement of clocks, phones, and 
bells so that wall areas for pictures 
would be preserved. We talked 
about color and its importance in 
the life of a child. We stressed the 
importance of having some of his 
work a permanent part of these 
buildings, and asked: “Why not use 
the facilities of our ceramics de- 
partment to make the decorative 
tiles for the drinking fountains in 
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the corridors? And the fireplaces in 
the kindergartens would be inter- 
esting if nursery rhymes or fairy 
tales could be read from their sur- 
face.” 

“Well,” the architects said, “may- 
be, but you know we can get quite 
nice tile from commercial firms.” 

“Oh, yes,” we said, “but we want 
to show Madison parents what their 
children can do.” 

The administration and school 
board agreed, so we set about our 
task. First of all, we must have 
designs of interest to the children 
who would attend these schools— 
so we went to the children for ideas. 
Hundreds of designs were forthcom- 
ing, which were passed on by a 
committee of the art staff. 

Designs chosen for the Mar- 
quette School drinking fountain had 
the Indian at work and play for 
their theme. Those for the Wash- 
ington School are historic in theme, 
with silhouetted heads of George 
and Martha Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The Lapham School 
is named for a Wisconsin scientist, 
so six fountain tiles have beetles, 
butterflies, etc., in delicate under- 
glaze painting and a memorial panel 
to Increase A. Lapham in low relief. 

Besides the children and members 
of the art staff, the ceramics teacher 
had the assistance of a former stu- 
dent, now an NYA worker, and a 
man on the Wisconsin Art Project. 








MODERN ART ROOMS 


When the architects’ plans were 
studied, we found that only one of 
the auditoriums would lend itself 
easily to wall decoration. One of 
the high-school art teachers was 
much interested in doing a mural, 
so the combined efforts of herself 
and her advanced class were en- 
listed. Since the auditorium would 
be used both by parents and chil- 
dren, the subject had to be of in- 
terest to both groups. From a list 
of favorite children’s stories, ‘‘Hia- 
watha and His Brothers” was 
chosen as the subject of the mural. 
It offered an opportunity to include 
both animals and foliage. Cubs and 
fawns, as well as full-grown deer, 
bears, and smaller animals were in- 
cluded. Both children and adults 
love animals. The color choice was 
based on those already in the room. 

When the architects were ready 
to discuss the art rooms in these 
new buildings, we were ready for 
them with working drawings of dis- 
play cases, storage cupboards, and 
large work tables. They found that 
we knew just what we needed, and 
were glad to be spared the trouble 
of figuring it all out. We asked for 
rooms planned in an L shape, if 
possible, with sink and clay cup- 
board—where ‘messy’ work would 
be done—concealed from the en- 
trance. An attempt by the archi- 
tect to cut out an obstruction in one 


room resulted in a small stage. It 
seemed such a good place to try out 
stage scenery and place the puppet 
stage that we persuaded the other 
architects to include a raised plat- 
form in the other two art rooms. 

Our justification for the size, 
shape, and equipment of these 
rooms was this: In a large, well- 
equipped workshop the child has 
room to spread out with less inter- 
ference from his fellows. Large 
working spaces in contrast to the 
small classroom desks will bring 
out bigger ideas. With many media 
available, one idea may be inter- 
preted in many different ways. 

After a half year in one of the 
new buildings, the art teachers re- 
port: “The growth in creative ex- 
pression is most noticeable. It is 
due, I am sure, to the spacious room 
and atmosphere the child has to 
work in. When he first came he 
drew small figures and objects. He 
had been accustomed to working on 
small desks where his hands could 
not draw the active forms he de- 
sired. These large tables encourage 
him to swing in his lines freely with 
large arm movements. 

“Another advantage is the growth 
of ideas. Children see each other's 
work and are inspired. Not that 
they copy, but they realize the differ- 
ent possibilities in expressing them- 
selves as others have.” 


Wisconsin, Public Schools. Reported from School 


| Irene Buck is Art Supervisor in the Madison, | 


Arts, XL (February, 1941), 189-92. 
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CIVILIAN MORALE AND THE COLLEGES 


PAUL V. McNutTr 


(Iviian morale depends on a 
confidence that the present and fu- 
ture are reasonably well in hand. 
The person who knows what he’s 
up against and who knows what to 
do next seldom loses control. Be- 
fore war came, with Britain unpre- 
pared, its government ineptly ap- 
peasing, Londoners were tense and 
jittery. But Britain organized and 
took a stand. It trained its men and 
women for the places they must fill. 
And now, though the bombing is 
real, Londoners become tougher 
‘and more resolute day by day. The 
key to this change is in certainty: a 
facing of issues and an effective mas- 
tery of method. 

That is our task today. Every 
man and woman must be sure that 
we are ready for anything that may 
come. Every man and woman must 
know that our armed forces, our 
factories, our farms, can outdo the 
best that the ‘‘psychopathocracies”’ 
can muster. Every man and woman 
must know that these resources are 
for his service, the preservation of 
his liberties, the well-being of his 
family and community, the progres- 
sive extension of the democratic 
way of life. Every man and woman 
must understand what that way of 
life implies and must rely on its 
processes. 

These are not detachable ideals. 
They are not mere phrases for a pep 
talk. They are not objectives to be 
set up now because they will aid the 
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nation during the defense effort and 
then to be laid aside, as some people 
lay aside their religion on week- 
days. 

If civilian morale depends on 
planning and organization, what are 
the specific functions the colleges 
and universities can perform? It 
seems to me there are four general 
jobs the schools can do. The first is 
to serve through example, counsel, 
and prestige, as bulwarks of civil 
liberty. 

I will not pretend to suggest 
how each institution can best pro- 
tect the civil liberties of its teachers 
and students. The policies of each 
institution must be created out of 
conviction and high purpose. If 
they are not so created fine words 
will mean nothing when threats to 
academic freedom really arise. 

The national interest lies in hav- 
ing these policies vigorously stated 
as an example to the community. If 
its studious and reflective members 
cannot keep their heads, what 
chance is there for the butcher and 
the baker to do so? 

For we must never forget that 
mob persecution, such as marred 
our record in the last war, is just as 
much a break in morale as is ter- 
ror; collapse and vigilantism are 
but two aspects of hysteria. Either 
represents a loss of that selfcontrol 
without which no man or nation 
can be strong. 

The maintenance of civil liberties 
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is closely related to the second func- 
tion of the university—to serve as 
an arsenal of sound information. In 
facing recent social issues we have 
developed a new awareness of the 
place of free discussion in achiev- 
ing democratic policies. The new 
techniques which have been de- 
veloped for this purpose will serve 
the nation well in whatever crisis 
may come. 

For in democracy there can be no 
hold-outs. Democracy has a story 
that can stand the light of day. 
America can give its people the 
facts. Americans believe they have 
a right to the facts. 

Nor are we forgetting the basic 
job of the colleges—classroom teach- 
ing. This is perhaps their most ob- 
vious contribution—the training of 
the men the nation needs. Alto- 
gether in our colleges we have 
trained nearly 400,000 young 
people in the past nine months, 
nearly ten times as many as our 
relatively unorganized America was 
able to train in the entire period of 
the first World War. The colleges 
are responding with alacrity to the 
call for defense specialists. More 
than 100 institutions are training 
engineers for jobs in defense in- 
dustries. Within the last few days 
the Secretary of War has asked for 
the training of 25,000 pilots through 
the Office of Education. 

Finally, through their influence 
and their facilities, the colleges and 
universities can aid vastly in the ex- 
tension of programs for health, 


welfare, and recreation which are 
basic in the strength of the nation 
and in the maintenance of morale. 
Through their student bodies they 
can supply personnel for such en- 
terprises. 

In supplying the facilities for 
better living we have made great 
strides in the past eight years. Our 
public works and work relief pro- 
grams have provided us with hun- 
dreds of new schools and college 
buildings, recreation and community 
centers, athletic fields and gymnasia. 
The WPA and the CCC have opened 
new forests and streams to access. 

But these are merely facilities. 
We must have a program that will 
put them at the disposal of every 
citizen. There is an army. There are 
thousands of workers made migrant 
by shifts in our agricultural econ- 
omy or by the demands of the de- 
fense program. These people will 
have to have things to do, places 
to read, to play, to dance, to eat, to 
be entertained. 

Some communities have already 
recognized the need and made vig- 
orous efforts to meet it. Others 
have not. This spotty pattern is un- 
doubtedly to be expected. For a long 
time we have taken the whole prob- 
lem of recreation as a thing for 
purely commercial exploitation. We 
have developed parks for their ef- 
fect on real estate prices or scenic 
effect. We have turned to gymnasia 
to reduce our girth or increase our 
efficiency. We have provided play 
facilities as a not quite convincing 
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alternative to commercialism and 
vice. Now we find through our 
concern for transplanted people 
that recreation, for fun, actually has 
a place in life. It is my hope that 
every town which has an army post, 
or which develops its recreation 
facilities for transient workers, will 
be a better town five years from now 
because of the defense program. 
Democracy is something that has 
to be worked at 365 days a year. 
We cannot attain the democratic 
ideal through contemplation or re- 
gret. Wecannot be duped into 
domestic or international inaction 


because we cannot be certain of 
success. “Only mummies are ever 
safe from the mischance of life.” 

The strength of our democracy 
lies in mending every rip and tear 
in the fabric of our national life. 
That was our objective when de- 
pression rent the fabric from with- 
in. That is our objective when dic- 
tatorship threatens to rip it from 
without. It is our destiny and our 
control of our destiny that is at 
stake. It is a time when every com- 
munity and every man must attend 
to the overwhelming duty of the 
moment. 


Paul V. McNutt is Federal Social Security Admin- ~ 

istrator. Reported from an address before the Na- 

tional Conference of Defense Committees of Col- 

leges and Universities, February 6, 1941, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Se 
Education found the World... 


Japan.—The proposed Kokumin Gakko 
(public school) system will be put into 
effect beginning with the 1941-42 fiscal 
year, appropriations asked by the Educa- 
tion Office in preparation for the en- 
forcement of the system having been 
approved by the Finance Office. The new 
system provides for the extension of 
compulsory education from six to eight 
years and the changing of the name 
Jinjo Shogakko (primary school) to 
Kokumin Gakko. 


Canada.—The school administration of 
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the province of Alberta states that the 
experiment in boarding schools for sec- 
ondary pupils in isolated areas, carried 
out last year, has been successful. Last 
year the educational authorities, without 
going to any unnecessary expense, rented 
two simple buildings which it converted 
into hostels under the direction of the 
school inspectors. The parents of the 
pupils, mostly farmers, furnished the 
beds, blankets, and food. It is estimated 
that each pupil only cost the state three or 
four dollars per month—Bulletin of the 
International Bureau of Education. 
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EDUCATION FOR VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY 


HAMDEN L. FORKNER 
In the Teachers College Record 


ot IS the rightful heritage of 
all boys and girls in a democracy 
to have an opportunity to fit them- 
selves to become independent of 
family or governmental aid. But 
the general education movement 
which is sweeping the country is so 
narrowly conceived in the minds of 
some of its leaders that, in the fu- 
ture as in the past, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of our youth seem 
likely to leave the schools without 
anything which they can market in 
the way of a job-getting skill. 

We are not going to build for 
democracy so long as the schools 
are run by staffs who are ignorant 
of the problem of the person who 
must make a living when he leaves 
school. And by “ignorant” I mean 
that many not only do not know 
what it is to work, but also prevent 
the child in school from coming 
up against the necessity of tackling 
a job and carrying it to completion. 
As a result, we find the pampered 
pets coming from the “child-cen- 
tered school,” with a selfcentered 
attitude, unable and often unwilling 
to understand that labor must earn 
its hire, that a day’s pay calls for a 
day's work, that you can’t go through 
life doing what you want to do all 
the time. And at the other extreme 
we have youngsters “poured” 
through the curriculums of the tra- 
ditional school without ever a 
thought of how their educational 


tasks are related to their work or 
adult life. 

It seems impossible for most ed- 
ucators to think of vocational edu- 
cation as part of the total process 
of education; to them it is some- 
thing separate to be carried on in a 
sealed compartment. But the reason 
most youngsters themselves give for 
being in school is that they hope to 
learn something that will help them 
get a job. The large numbers who 
leave school before completing the 
program are evidence that they feel 
that the school is failing to give 
them job-preparation. 

A sound psychological approach 
to learning would build our educa- 
tional program around the motives 
which impel young people to go to 
school rather than isolating general 
education from the interests of the 
student. 

To the question: Who should re- 
ceive vocational preparation, the 
answer is simple—everyone! There 
are many who confuse vocational 
preparation with vocational train- 
ing. The former has to do with the 
whole field of prevocational ex- 
perience, with the relationship of 
the worker to society, with the 
willingness to work, the develop- 
ment of habits of work, with gen- 
eral education; while ¢raining has 
to do with some specific skill. 

The extent to which the school 
should provide this preparation and 
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training will depend largely on the 
kind of community it serves, and 
on the educational opportunities 
the community provides beyond the 
high school. 

Advanced technical and profes- 
sional training cannot, of course, be 
given in the high school. Training 
for the skilled and semi-skilled 
worker can best be given in the 
post-high-school period, but where 
the community provides no training 
program beyond the high school, the 
latter may have to take over the 
job. In any event the schools must 
make provision for some kind of 
terminal education for the youth 
who, from choice or necessity, will 
become wage earners before com- 
pleting the four-year high-school 
course. The important thing is that 
no student should complete his for- 
mal school experience without re- 
ceiving vocational preparation and 
training. If possible, this training 
should immediately precede his en- 
try into an occupation. 

There is no one prescription for 
the way in which vocational train- 
ing should be given. In some cases 
the school can do the whole job, 
provided it works in close cooper- 
ation with groups from industry and 
labor. In other cases, business and 
industry can do most of the job. 
Usually best results can be achieved 
by a cooperative plan between the 
school and the employer, with labor 
as the general adviser. 

Vocational competency means 
more than knowing how to do a 
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specific job. It means also that the 
worker, regardless of the level of 
his activities, shall be fully aware 
of the functions and purposes of 
all the institutions with which he 
will come in contact as a worker. 
For example, if the schools did their 
job in an efficient manner, it would 
not be possible for racketeers and 
dictators to thrust themselves as 
leaders on some labor organizations. 

Vocational competency means that 
the worker is trained, not only to 
know how to earn, but also how to 
make the best use of his income. It 
means being able to go into the 
market place and sell a service for 
which someone is willing to pay. It 
means knowing how to work. The 
ability to work, to take pride in 
work, to get enjoyment from doing 
a good job, is not inherited. A 
youngster acquires these abilities 
through successful accomplishment 
of worthwhile activities which have 
a meaning to him in terms of his 
vocational interests. 

We do not educate our youth for 
vocational competency because too 
often the child is a secondary con- 
sideration in American education. 
For example, though only one out 
of five high-school students goes 
on to college, most secondary 
schools are still staffed and equipped 
to serve the college preparatory stu- 
dent. Any attempt to make these 
schools over to fit the other four- 
fifths of their student body is going 
to meet tremendous competition. It 
has been found that in school sys- 
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tems where a vocational program 
parallels an academic program, there 
is serious competition for students 
in order to maintain and build up 
enrollments in each type of school. 
The real needs of the students are 
subordinated to the vested interests 
of faculty and administrators. In 
such instances students find it 
almost impossible to change from 
one type of program to the other 
within the system. As a declining 
birth rate causes the high-school 
population to become smaller, this 
competition for students will be- 
come keener than ever. 

The problem of providing ade- 
quate vocational preparation should 
not be viewed only in terms of our 
present educational pattern. Special- 
ized education in post-high-school 
classes is highly desirable and a 
number of communities have rec- 
ognized it as a responsibility of pub- 
lic education. Where such training 
institutes, geared to the specific 
needs of local industries, have been 
established, they are being called 
upon to furnish young men and 
women for jobs as fast as they can 
prepare them. 

But every community cannot sup- 
port such an institute. Moreover, 
work opportunities must be pro- 
vided for many young people who 
must be selfsupporting while at- 
tending such institutes. According- 
ly, the next great educational move- 
ment in America will undoubtedly 
be toward the establishment of re- 
gional technical and business in- 


stitutes which will receive young 
people as they finish their general 
education and train them for skilled, 
semi-professional, or technical oc- 
cupations. 

These regional schools are on the 
way. A few states are beginning to 
offer terminal courses in public 
junior colleges. The NYA work- 
project camps have given further 
impetus to the idea. As school 
people see the encroachment of fed- 
eral agencies on the field of educa- 
tion and as they see parallel pro- 
grams of education being set up 
in communities which have held 
aloof from the real problems of 
nonacademic youth, more attention 
is going to be given to the total 
function of education for all youth. 

Among the chief problems of 
these regional institutes, however, 
is the recruiting of a teaching per- 
sonnel which has a broad concept of 
what education for work ought to 
be. We need to be alert that some 
of the defects of present vocational 
programs do not become intrenched 
in the new schools. For example, 
in most states the requirement for 
certification to teach a vocational 
subject in the high schools is merely 
eight grades of formal schooling 
and a background of experience in 
the trade to be taught. 

When an opportunity to obtain 
an education for work along with 
an education for living has been 
provided for every American, the 
schools can no longer be accused of 
catering only to the economically 
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or scholastically able groups. Edu- 
cation in a democracy must meet the 
needs of every individual, regard- 
less of his interests, aspirations, and 
abilities. But the job will remain un- 
done so long as there persists in 
public education an_ intellectual 
snobbishness toward those who must 


do the work of the world, as evi- 
denced by our failure to educate 
for all levels of occupational life 
and our failure to develop a respect 
for all levels of occupational life. 
Snobbishness is a threat to democ- 
racy. Nowhere is it a greater threat 
than in the schools. 


Hamden L. Forkner is Professor of Education, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 

from the Teachers College Record, XLII (Janu- 
ary, 1941), 301-15. 
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—!n 16 Wisconsin cities high- 
school graduates will enjoy college 
privileges of the freshman year, 
and in two of them the sophomore 
work as well, during the 1940-41 
school year through local teaching 
services supplied by the Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin. 
In each city the freshman program 
will include history, English, a for- 
eign language, and a science or 
mathematics subject. The sopho- 
more studies are English, history, 
language, economics, and political 
science. These courses parallel 
courses taught on the campus at 
Madison, and the credits earned 
qualify students to enter college or 
university with either sophomore or 
junior standing. All instructors 
were appointed upon the recommen- 
dation of their respective depart- 
ments in the University, and all 
have had previous experience in 
college teaching. The college pro- 
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gram in the cities is offered with 
either the local board of education 
or the local board of vocational and 
adult education, and students’ fees 
cover a part of the cost of instruc- 
tion. The various centers are linked 
in circuits, and the instructors travel 
to their classes in the cities to which 
they are assigned. Since this pro- 
gram was started in 1935, upwards 
of 4500 young people, most of them 
facing financial difficulties, have 
been able to begin a college educa- 
tion at home at a cost within their 
means. Last year’s total enrolment 
was 744 students in the first semes- 
ter and 655 in the second semester. 
Under the stimulus of this teaching 
in the communities where they live, 
more than a thousand young people 
during seven years have found 
means for completing college, where 
to an increasing number records 
attest generally superior ratings.— 
Journal of Higher Education. 
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EDUCATING FOR DEMOCRACY 


B. H. Bove 
In School and Society 


= is a great deal of talk 
these days about democracy. We are 
told on every hand that democracy 
is something precious and that it 
must be maintained at all costs. The 
unanimity on this point is remark- 
able. In the recent presidential 
campaign all of the half-dozen can- 
didates representing the major and 
minor parties made their appeal to 
the voters in the name of democ- 
racy. The political campaign is 
happily over but in education we 
are still rolling our eyes and beating 
our breasts. By all that is good and 
holy, we must educate for democ- 
racy. 

An unsophisticated person might 
be pardoned for wondering what the 
hullabaloo is all about. Why get 
excited about preserving our “Amer- 
ican way or life” if our entire 
citizenry would rather die than de- 
part from it? Where is the danger 
to democracy? The lady doth pro- 
test too much. Instead of working 
ourselves into a lather because there 
is a war in Europe, why not be con- 
tent to prepare for adequate defense 
of this continent and then let Hitler 
do the worrying? If we keep going 
as we have been doing, everybody 
will presently be thoroughly fed 
up on this business of democracy, 
and nobody will listen to us any 


longer, except the school population. 

The real enemies of our peace 
of mind are not the dictators but 
people like Thomas H. Briggs, who 
tell us that we do not really know 
what we mean by democracy. This 
is a disturbing thought. Ofttimes it 
explains why it is that every variety 
of politician is trying to sell us a 
bill of goods in the name of de- 
mocracy. It suggests also that de- 
mocracy should not be taught in the 
schools until educators can tell the 
difference between a pep talk or a 
Fourth-of-July oration and solid 
thinking about democracy. 

The ancient Greeks, who were a 
remarkably clear-headed people, un- 
derstood better than we seem to do 
that the only way to avoid the men- 
tal agony of thinking is to be firm 
with people who keep prodding us. 
So, after listening to Socrates long 
enough to catch his general drift, 
they took him out and poisoned 
him. If this seems inexpedient in 
the case of Dr. Briggs, the only 
practical alternative is to settle down 
to the painful task of trying to 
figure out how democracy must be 
reinterpreted to meet the conditions 
of the modern world and what the 
schools can do to make the younger 
generation more intelligent about 
the meaning of democracy. 


B. H. Bode is Professor of Education, The Ohio 
State University. Reported from School and So- 
ciety, LIII (February 1, 1941), 152. 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS + 


PERSONALITIES: Pliny W. Powers, 
superintendent of the Youngstown, 
Ohio, schools, has been appointed 
to the faculty of the School of 
Education, New York University 
. . » « Ralph B. Jones, principal 
of the Fort Smith, Ark., Junior 
High School, has been appointed 
state commissioner of education 
for Arkansas, succeeding T. H. 
Alford. . . . The new editor of 
the Journal of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars is 
Registrar Leo M. Chamberlain of 
the University of Kentucky. He 
succeeds M. E. Gladfelter, Temple 
University registrar. .... Elda Robb 
of Temple University is the new 
director of the school of home 
economics, Simmons College, Boston 
. . . » George E. Vincent, former 
president of the University of 
Minnesota and retired head of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, died Feb- 
ruary 1 at the age of 76 years... . 
Charles E. Beury, president of Tem- 
ple University, has announced his 
intention of resigning next fall... . 
The new president of Duke Univer- 
sity is Robert L. Flowers who has 
been acting president since the death 
of William P. Few in October. . . 

A. J. Middlebrooks of Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg, has 
been appointed director of teacher 
training, Centenary College, Shreve- 
port, La. . . . Lloyd E. Blauch has 
been named senior specialist in 
higher education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., suc- 
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ceeding the late J. H. McNeely 
....€.C. Certain of Wayne Uni- 
versity, editor of the Elementary 
English Review, died December 18 
at the age of 55 years... . Joseph 
Hirsh, formerly of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, is mow associate 
health education specialist in the 
U. S. Office of Education. . . . John 
K. Trayer of Dickinson College has 
been appointed assistant director of 
teacher education and certification, 
Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. . . -Camilo Osias 
has been made president of the Phil- 
ippine National Council of Educa- 
tion and director of private education. 
. . » Harvey A. Andruss has been 
appointed president of Bloomsburg, 
Penna., State Teachers College. . . . 
Edith Harwood has been named 
state supervisor of home economics 
education for Montana. . . . New 
members of the business education 
service of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation are Elvin S. Eyster of the 
North Side High School, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and N. Birss Curtis 
of the Shippensburg, Penna., State 
Teachers College. . . . Charles W. 
Clark of the Schenectady, N. Y., 
public schools has been appointed 
director of the New York state pro- 
gram of vocational education for 
national defense. . . . Daniel W. 
Morehouse, president of Drake 
University, died on January 21 at 
64 years of age. . . . Robert D. 
Morrow, superintendent of the 
Arizona State School for the Deaf 
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and Blind, will be the new superin- 
tendent of the Tucson, Ariz., 
schools. . Edward A. Wight 
has resigned as dean of the liberal 
arts college and professor of educ- 
cation at the University of Dubuque. 
. . . George W. Reavis, former 
state director of vocational educa- 
tion and assistant superintendent of 
schools of Missouri, died recently. 
. . . It was erroneously reported in 
these columns last month that West 
Chester, Penna., State Teachers Col- 
lege had a new president. Charles 
Swope remains in that office... . 
The newly appointed personnel of 
the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Association 
of School Administrators is as fol- 
lows: Mary D. Barnes, president, 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA; James Bryant Conant, presi- 
dent, Harvard University; George 
S. Counts, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Edmund €E. 
Day, president, Cornell University ; 
Donald DuShane, president, Na- 
tional Education Association; J. B. 
Edmonson, University of Michigan; 
Willard E. Givens, executive secre- 
tary National Education Association ; 
Charles B. Glenn, superintendent of 
schools, Birmingham, Alabama; 
Sidney B. Hall, state superintendent 
of public instruction, Virginia; 
Frederick M. Hunter, chancellor, 
Oregon State System of Higher 
Education; John K. Norton, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; 
Carroll R. Reed, president, Ameri- 


can Association of School Adminis- 
trators; Agnes Samuelson, execu- 
tive secretary, Iowa State Teachers 
Association; John A. Sexson, su- 
perintendent of schools, Pasadena, 
California; S$. D. Shankland, execu- 
tive secretary, American Association 
of School Administrators; Alexan- 
der J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
George D. Strayer, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; J. W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education; Emily A. Tarbell, Syra- 
cuse, New York; George F. Zook, 
president, American Council on Ed- 
ucation. William G. Carr will con- 
tinue as secretary. 


DEFENSE program activities have 
seriously affected the school situa- 
tion in a number of communities. 
The influx of large numbers of fam- 
ilies with children of school age has 
taxed the facilities of numerous 
school systems. Problems of both 
classroom space and teaching per- 
sonnel are widespread. The matter 
is further complicated by the fact 
that in some areas the government 
has purchased large tracts of land, 
removing it from the tax rolls. 
Emergency appropriation measure, 
Public, 849, carries provision for 
“community” facilities including 
schools and makes possible payment 
of ‘annual sums in lieu of taxes.” 
According to available information, 
the provisions of this act are applic- 
able only to those areas with hous- 
ing programs for defense workers. 
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Senate Resolution 324 calls for a 
study to be made of all school fa- 
cilities near government reservations 
at which housing programs for de- 
fense workers are or will be carried 
out. The study is to be made by 
the U. S. Office of Education. 


THE vocational training courses au- 
thorized by Congress last spring and 
begun in July, 1940, resulted in the 
training by January 1, of 26,000 
WPA workers for employment in 
industries producing goods for na- 
tional defense. Of these, more than 
12,000 have been placed in private 
jobs; the remaining 14,000 are 
ready to take work as soon as it 
becomes available. The program is 
sponsored by the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the National Defense 
Council and is cosponsored by the 
U. S. Office of Education. State de- 
partments of vocational education 
provide the actual instruction with 
funds provided by Congress. 


CONTINUED rapid growth of the 
junior colleges is revealed by the 
Junior College Directory 1941, pub- 
lished by the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, which shows that 
enrolment in these institutions has 
doubled in the last six years and now 
totals 236,162. Increase for the last 
year is 20.5 percent. The jump was 
from 196,710 in 1940, a growth of 
39,452 for the year. This was al- 
most equal to the 41,122 increment 
reported a year ago, which was the 
maximum ever reported. The num- 
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ber of junior colleges is now 610, 
an addition of 35 for the year and 
an addition of 205 since 1929. The 
directory contains the names of 55 
institutions which were not listed 
a year ago, but 20 others have been 
dropped on account of change of 
status of one sort or another. Fif- 
teen institutions are listed as having 
started junior college work in 1939 
or 1940. 


IN an attempt to improve high- 
school teacher preparation in the 
liberal arts college, the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools has been carrying 
on a survey of teacher preparation 
in 12 representative liberal arts col- 
leges of the association area. With 
preliminary study in these schools 
over, conferences in ten centers have 
been scheduled for the spring 
months so that professors and ad- 
ministrators may face the issues of 
high-school teacher preparation. The 
survey and the forthcoming confer- 
ences are being carried on by Dr. 
Russell M. Cooper, professor-on- 
leave of history and political science 
at Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa. 


IF present birth and death rates con- 
tinue, the population of the United 
States will fail to maintain its num- 
bers by approximately 4 percent per 
generation, according to preliminary 
data issued by Director William 
Lane Austin of the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 
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If the 1930 birth and death rates 
had continued, the population of 
the country would more than repro- 
duce its numbers by about 11 per- 
cent per generation. It is clear, 
therefore, that sometime during the 
decade 1930-40 birth rates and 
death rates changed so as to pass 
the critical point at which the popu- 
lation would remain stationary, that 
is, the point at which the number of 
persons in the country would neither 
increase nor decrease. If present 
birth and death rates continue, the 
nonwhite population of this country 
will, in the long run, increase at the 
rate of about 7 percent per genera- 
tion, while the white population 
(including the Mexicans) will de- 
crease at the rate of about 5 per- 
cent per generation. These conclu- 
sions are based on an analysis of the 
age composition of the population 
as disclosed by a preliminary tabula- 
tion of a 5 percent cross-section of 
the 1940 population census returns. 


COMMISSIONER of Education John 
W. Studebaker has announced es- 
tablishment in the U. S. Office of 
Education of a new national defense 
service to schools. It is the Infor- 
mation Exchange on Education-and- 
National Defense. The Exchange 
will speed up the process by which 
schools and colleges from coast to 
coast may learn and profit from 
promising new ideas and defense 
programs. By collection and loan 
of reports, summaries, and other 
materials, the U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation will accelerate a ‘‘share-the- 
knowledge” program through the 
Exchange. Schools are asked to co- 
operate with the Exchange in three 
ways: (1) Send in materials. (2) 
Tell about new or revised courses, 
training programs, or community 
educational activities which schools 
consider valuable in connection with 
defense. (3) Tell what kinds of 
help are most needed from the Ex- 
change. 


Hasits and motives that are ac- 
quired in the home play an impor- 
tant part in success or failure in col- 
lege. This is one of the main con- 
clusions of What It Takes to Make 
Good in College, a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 30 Rockerfeller Plaza, New 
York. Prepared by Samuel L. Ham- 
ilton, Professor of Education at 
New York University, the pamphlet 
summarizes the findings of From 
School to College, a study in transi- 
tion experience made in forty typical 
men’s colleges under the supervision 
of the Yale University Department 
of Religious Education. 


THE Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
has made an appeal to the Confer- 
ence with the Provinces which has 
had under discussion the revision 
of the British North America Act 
(Canada’s Constitution) to include 
a section so framed as to enable the 
governor-general in council, in con- 
sultation with and with the consent 
of the provinces, to make grants-in- 
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aid to education as may from time 
to time be found necessary. The 
Federation stipulates, however, that 
no control other than that required 
for proper accounting of the money 
be exercised by the federal govern- 
ment. 


PLANS to relate the nation-wide 
adult education movement to na- 
tional defense have been announced 
by Morse A. Cartwright, Director of 
the American Association for Adult 
Education. The plans call for an 
increase in the number of local adult 
education councils, which will offer 
to serve as the educational arms of 
local defense committees; a series 
of regional conferences, held 
throughout the country, on adult 
education and defense; and the 
issuance of publications relating to 
defense. Defense Papers, the first 
issue of which is now available (15 
cents a copy; 8 issues, $1), presents 
a number of brief, factual articles, 
many of them illustrated by photo- 
gtaphs. Articles in the first issue 
include: What Shall We Do About 
Japan?, Training Workers for De- 
fense, Rearmament—Is It Efficient?, 
Civil Liberties, Men and Guns in 
the Orient, and Jobs and Defense. 
To aid discussion groups, references 
to books, periodicals, motion pic- 
tures, and radio programs and ques- 
tions for discussion based on articles 
are included. Subsequent issues will 
contain articles on aid to Britain, 
housing, relations with South Ameri- 
ca, problems of youth, consumer 
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problems, and other topics of im- 
portance to defense. Defense Di- 
gests covers one subject in each issue. 
The first number (10 cents a copy; 
12 issues $1), just published, car- 
ries a full account of “Our Policy 
in the Pacific.” The address of the 
American Association for Adult 
Education is 60 East 42nd St., New 
York, New York. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 
March 26-29, North Central © 


Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools, Chicago, III. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


April 7-9, Institute for Consumer 
Education, Third National Confer- 
ence, Columbia, Mo. 

April 15-17, American Associa- | 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

April 16-18, National Catholic 
Educational Association, New Or- 
leans, La. 

April 30-May 3, American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

May 2-3, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

May 5-7, Institute for Education 
by Radio, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 19-22, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Boston, Mass. 

June 29-July 3, National Educa- 
tion Association, Boston, Mass. 

July 8-12, Association for Child- 
hood Education, Oakland, Calif. 




















Special Subscription Rates 


Special subscription rates are available on bulk orders 
of five or more magazines sent to one address. A num- 
ber of school systems take advantage of the special 
bulk rate to place a copy of the EDUCATION DicEsT in 
each building. Many groups of teachers and students 
preparing to teach have found the special rate advan- 
tageous. 


Write for full details. 


Wanted: October, 1936, Issues 


Issues of the EDUCATION DicEst for October, 1936, 
are urgently needed. Twenty-five cents will be paid for 
each copy received im good condition or subscribers may 
have their subscriptions extended for one month. 


Free Sample Copies 


We will be glad to send free sample copies to persons 
who would be interested. Please send the names of 
your friends in the profession to the Circulation Mana- 


pel 
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and we will see that they receive a free sample copy. 


A copy of the Index for Volumes I and II may be se- 


cured without charge by writing to: 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 
P. O BOX 100 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 


























Variations a. das he 


* Four years ago 22 Habersham and 
Stephens County (Georgia) teachers 
traveled cooperatively through 17 states 
to learn more about the people and their 
environs. Each teacher paid 50 dollars 
which bought food, lodging, and trans- 
portation for a 4228-mile trip lasting 
for 32 days. Food was bought and pre- 
pared along the way. Tin plates and 
cups served well for open-air meals at 
morning, noon, and night. The teachers 
were enrolled as students of Piedmont 
College, and were accompanied by an 
instructor who served as guide and bus- 
iness manager. This was a new type of 
adventure for the teachers. It worked so 
well that more than a hundred rural 
teachers have traveled with the college- 
sponsored tours each summer since then. 
Part of the group goes west while others 
travel east and midwest. The world 
along the highway furnishes chapters 
dealing with all the persistent problems 
of living. How people earn a living in 
the different regions and how the natural 
environment is controlled and utilized 
come in orderly sequence. The teachers 
are afforded a wide variety of experiences. 
The inspection of manufacturing enter- 
prises becomes regular classroom routine. 
The shrines of American history, geogra- 
phy, and national resources become living 
realities. At home the classroom work 
of each teacher is enriched with genuine 
first-hand information of America and 
America’s people. Although especially 
valuable for social-science teachers, other 
teachers are also finding this first-hand 
experience “the most practical course they 
have ever taken.” One of the important 
parts of each trip, again recognized by 
the teacher-travelers themselves, is “the 
sheer joy of living together with friends,” 
an appreciation which carries over into 


classroom  teacher-pupil relationships. 
Piedmont College (Demorset, Georgia) 
will be glad to pass on additional infor- 
mation about its summer educational 
tours. (Claude Purcell in Progressive 
Education.) 


*® Each child in our school has an indi- 
vidual folder where samples of his own 
work are kept. At the end of the year 
the teacher and the child go through the 
folder to decide what should be left as 
a permanent record. No two folders are 
exactly alike, but in general the folder 
will contain several original stories, 
poems, songs, copies of actual friendly 
or business letters written throughout the 
year, summaries or reports of social 
studies, science, and book reports. The 
folder is sure to contain a list of all the 
books that the child has read during the 
year (we carry on an individualized read- 
ing program throughout our elementary 
schools). Spelling words are taken from 
the words which children need in order 
to express themselves in writing, so each 
child has an individual list of spelling 
words. A copy of this list is placed in 
the folder. Each teacher writes at least 
two reports to parents concerning the 
child’s growth in personality and school 
achievement. These report letters are 
filed in the children’s individual folders. 
As the children proceed through the ele- 
mentary school and their interests and 
abilities broaden, a greater variety of 
work is included in the folders. These 
folders go with the children to the high 
school. You will note that, with the ex- 
ception of the report letters which teach- 
ers write to parents, everything within 
the child’s folder is his own work. 
(Arthur E. Hamalainen in the Elemen- 
tary School Journal.) 

















